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ECAUSE seven - year - old 
B Ted Story wanted to see the 

roof of a Chicago ‘‘ sky- 
scraper’ in winter, he got himself 
and his seventeen-year-old sister, 
Janet, into serious trouble. 

Ted and Janet had once been on 
the roof of the building in which 
their uncle, Winburn Hanson, had 
his office. Uncle Win had taken 
them up there to watch a great 
aéroplane meet that was taking 
place on the shore of Lake Mich- 
igan, only a block away. There- 
after, every time that Ted visited 
his uncle’s office, which was on the 
eighteenth and highest floor of the 
building, he teased to go to the roof 
again. So it fell out that one after- 
noon in December, when a janitor 
happened to leave the door to the 
roof stairway open and unguarded, 
Ted, who was coming with Janet 
from another call upon Uncle Win, 
promptly discovered the fact. Quite 
as promptly he determined to seize 
the chance to do as he wanted. 

When Janet saw her small brother 
disappear through the doorway, she 
called to him to come back, and then 
followed him. ‘Ted, who had al- 
ready got a good way up the iron 
stairway, saw her coming and mis- 
chievously began to hasten, as if he 
were playing a new kind of game. 

Janet called to him persuasively, 
and then sharply; when she saw 
him reach the top landing and open 
the steel-sheathed door that led to 
the roof, a note of real alarm crept 
into her voice; but Ted, laughing 
with the impishness of a disobedient 
child, ran out on the roof, and the 
door closed behind him. 

In a moment Janet reached the 
door, and opening it, stepped out 
on the snow-covered roof. Except 
for Ted’s small tracks the snow was 
unbroken. A high railing of stone 
went round the roof. Above the 
railing she could see only the 
gray winter sky. She suddenly 
felt the isolation and remoteness 
of the place. 

She could not see her brother; 
but his tracks led round the corner 
of the penthouse that covered the 
stair well. She would have to 
follow him. As she let go of the 
door a draft of air sucked up from the 
depths of the building below, and slammed 
it violently. 

With the slam of the door a sudden fear 
smote Janet’s heart. She reached out and 
tried the knob, and then her fear became 
panic; for the knob turned in her hand: it 
was loose and did not work the latch. She 
rattled the knob again, but tonoavail. They 
were shut out! In the first moments of her 
fear she had forgotten Ted. Now, when she 
turned to look for him, she found him at her 
side. He was watching her with wondering 
eyes. 

**O Teddy!’’ she cried. 
out !’” 

She pushed against the door and pounded 
it. A sharp wind was blowing across the 
high roof. 

Janet’s drawn, anxious face frightened 
Ted almost more than their predicament 
did, and he began to cry. His sister put an 
arm round his shoulders. 

‘“*Don’t ery, dear,’’ she said. 
think. Crying won’t help.’’ 

Ted caught the break in her voice. 
sis,’’ he cried, ‘‘can’t we get down?”’ 
“‘Of course, Teddy! Of course!’’ 

But she knew that there was small chance 
of their making themselves heard below. Of 
course, if the janitor who had left the lower 
door ajar should return to close it, they might 
perhaps attract his attention by pounding on 
the upper door; but the door was so heavy 
that she doubted whether they could make 
much noise by pounding on it. And then, 
of course, the janitor might not come back 
that night! 

She shivered, and turned her thoughts to | 
other expedients. There was the elevator | 


‘*We’re locked 


‘*Let’s 


“oO 


skylight; if she could break the glass and | 
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AS THEY RESTED FOR A MOMENT, THEY HEARD A FAINT CLICK AND A SLAM BELOW. 
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send it jingling down into the elevator shaft 
below, some one would certainly hear it. But 
when she approached the skylight she found 
that a wire screen formed a perfect shield for 
the glass. 

Then she thought of attracting some one’s 
attention in one of the neighboring buildings; 
but unfortunately the building on which they 
were was taller than any other in that neigh- 
borhood, and the big railing round the roof 
was higher than her head. When Uncle Win’s 
party had watched the aéroplane meet, they 
had stood upon boards laid on big packing 
cases. She could see now the place where the 
cases had been, but the planks and cases them- 
selves were gone. 

At one corner of the building was a huge 
water tank raised on heavy timbers, with an 
iron ladder running up the side of it; but both 
tank and ladder were so heavily coated with 
ice that she plainly could never climb up to 


the top. There was no other place from which | 


she could make herself seen over the railing. 


hum that rose from the crowded streets. 
With a sigh she turned to her brother. 

‘“Teddy,’’ she said, ‘‘we must pound on the 
door. It’s our only chance. ’’ 





fists on the steel panels. 
as he could, and then began to kick the door. 


well; but Janet soon hurt her hands and Ted 
wearied quickly. They paused to listen for a 
response, but heard no sound. 

As they rested for a moment, they ‘heard a 
faint click and a slam below. The janitor had 
returned and closed the lower door. They had 
stopped their pounding a moment too soon. 

Tears welled up in Janet’s eyes, but she 
would not allow herself to give way to despair. 
Shivering with the growing cold, she talked 
over with Teddy the chance of bringing help 
by throwing her own muff or Teddy’s cap to 


the street below. She had no pencil and paper | 


with which to write a message. 
But her heart ached at the futility of such 


on a round of the walls of their prison. 
sky overhead was growing darker. Smoke 
from stacks somewhere below rose slowly above 


| the stone railing. From a cluster of insulators 
They could not make themselves heard by | 


shouting, for their voices would be lost in the | 


at the side of the elevator house a mass of 
wires led to the high stone railing, and disap- 
peared over it. 
neighboring structures with light. 


The walk round the roof resulted in noth- | 
| ing except to plunge Janet and her brother 
She turned and beat with her small gloved into deeper despair. 


Every possible avenue of 
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Ted pounded as hard | 


Evidently the building served | 
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communication with the world be- 
low seemed hopelessly shut to them. 
Janet hugged Teddy tighter. 

‘*We’ll have to camp up here 
to-night, I guess,’’ she said. 

The boy’s imagination was in- 
stantly alert. 

**Oh,’”’ he exclaimed with quick 
excitement, ‘‘we can build a snow 
house and have a fire, and cook —’’ 
Hestopped. ‘‘We haven’t anything 
to eat,’’ he added mournfully. 

“Have you any matches, Teddy ?” 
asked Janet. 

The idea had come to her of set- 
ting fire to something, which might 
attract attention below. 

Ted pulled out a small box of 
safety matches. Ordinarily Janet 
would have reproved him for having 
such playthings; but for once she 
was not faultfinding. She began to 
look about for something that would 
burn. 

A shout from Ted attracted her 
suddenly to the water tank. Behind 
it in a sheltered corner he had 
found a pile of boards—probably the 
remains of the platform from which 
they had watched the aéroplane 
meet. He had pulled out a short 
board, and was already busily 
seraping away the snow under the 
tank. The idea of camping for the 
night had clung in his youthful 
mind, and with all his energy he 
was setting to work to make the 
camp. Janet stood disconsolate, 
watching him. Most of the boards 
were wet. With them they could 
never build a fire large enough to 
attract attention. And moreover, 
a large fire might prove more dan- 
gerous than helpful to them. 

Then came the thought that Ted 
was attempting perhaps the one 
thing left to them to do. 

The nook under the tank was 
fairly well sheltered; it was on the 
lee side of the building, and the 
wind had not much play there. 
Perhaps some of the boards were 
dry enough to make a small fire, 
which, however tiny, would afford 
them some warmth. Her heart 
began to warm to the new plan, 
and tossing aside her muff, she 
caught up a piece of board. 

‘*Let’s make a back wall first,’’ 
she suggested. ‘‘Bank the snow up close to 
the timbers and the stones. I think it will 
stay.”’ 

She found herself working with a will. 
The exercise began to drive away the cold. 
The thing seemed almost too ludicrous to be 
real—building a snow house on the roof of a 
skyscraper! But what else could they do? 

Quickly forgetting his troubles, Ted laughed 
in his joy over the new game. The bank of 
snow rose quickly. They packed it tight, 
and in a little while had a stout wall four 


| feet high and six feet long. 
Their blows made hollow reverberations in the | 


Janet now began a new wall at right angles 
to the first one. But Ted soon wearied and 
his spirits began to droop. Janet talked 
cheerfully, and laughed him out of his 
pathetic idea that he would starve if he did 
not have a supper. While she plodded on 
with her task with aching back and arms, 
she tried to cheer him by every means in her 
power. 

‘*Everyone has to have an adventure some 
time, Teddy,’’ shesaid. ‘‘This is our adven- 
ture, and it’s a sure-enough one, too. I don’t 
believe anyone else ever had one just like it. 
It will make a story you can tell all your life. 


| And we’re going to be as snug as any campers 
| in any woods or on any prairie ever were. ’’ 
ideas. Taking Ted’s hand again, she started | 
The | 


As darkness slowly fell, it was hard to 
keep cheerful, but she did all she could to 
realize Teddy’s notions of a camp. When 


| she had scraped away the snow under the 


tank, she found that the surface of the roof 
was of gravel embedded in some tarry sub- 
stance. She could not safely build a fire on 
that, she thought, but a fire she meant to 
have. 

When at last they had finished the two snow 
banks, she chose the thickest and wettest 
board and dragged it into the shelter. On 
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that plank they could build their fire. With 
Ted’s knife, which was a stout one, Janet 
quickly cut shavings and splinters from a soft 
pine board and piled them on the plank. When 
she set fire to the little heap and the bright flame 
mounted, the curling smoke was little affected 
by the wind, and the space between the snow 
banks took on a glow that was actually cheerful. 
Ted’s weary spirits rose again. He, two, 
was trying to be brave; Janet could see that. 
She set him to cutting more shavings. He found 
some thinner boards, which she helped him 
break up. The little fire gave out a surprising 
warmth. She gave Ted her muff to sit on, and 
then turned her attention to the fire again. 
Night fell slowly. 
Win had doubtiess left his office. By this 
time her father and mother surely had be- | 
come anxious about Teddy and herself. Poor 
mother! One of the hardest things of all-she | 


had to bear was the thought of her mother’s | would cure the dreaded ailment. Grandmother | had not yet returned. 


suffering. But Janet tried not to 
think of that now ; she must keep 
all her courage to fight for Teddy. 

She would have to husband the 
small supply of wood very care- 
fully if she would keep the fire 
burning all night. ‘Ted was al- 
ready dozing, and she held him 
cosily in her arms. In that posi- 
tion he went to sleep; Janet, still 
holding his substantial weight, 
fed the little fire gingerly. 

Hour after hour went by. The 
shelter was comfortably warm, but 
Ted’s weight at last became too 
much for Janet to bear. She 
woke him gently, laid some of 
the boards on the snowy floor, 
and taking off her long overcoat, 
spread it over them. Ted lay 
down on that, and Janet, after 
tucking the coat round him, sat 
down again to feed the fire. At 
last she dozed. 

Some time later she woke, shiv- 
ering, to find that the fire was 
dead; but the work of whittling 
fresh shavings to build the fire 
again somewhat warmed her. 

As she looked out over the roof 
she saw the wires stretching from 
the elevator house to the railing, 
and suddenly a thought that set 
her heart to beating wildly came 
to her. When she had seen the 
wires before she had been afraid 
of them—afraid of the high cur- 
rent they carried; but now that 
the building below was dark and 
empty perhaps it would not be so dangerous to | 
tamper with them. Those wires offered her the | 
one chance of sending a signal from her place of | 
imprisonment. If she could break some of them, 
@ man would very soon come to repair them. 

She picked up a short, stout piece of board 
and crept softly out from the shelter. Frosty 
blue stars shone high above; the wind had 
died down. The cold was sharp, and she 
shivered as she crept across the roof. 

She reached the elevator house, and finding 
the mass of wires, thrust her board in among 
them. Nothing happened, and she began to 
pry at them. 
ever; she could not break them. At last it 


occurred to her that to twist them together | 


where they hung with some slack would per- 
haps do quite as well as to break them. 


Thrusting her board between some slightly | 


separated wires and turning it end over end, 
she soon managed to wind them together. 


Suddenly there was a bright flash as one of | 
the wires broke with a sharp ping! Janet | 
leaped back just as the wire curled past her | 


head. It twisted about, and at last seemed to 
come to rest; when Janet looked she found 
that it had entangled itself in half a dozen other 
wires. The girl turned and crept back to Ted. 
Unwilling to disturb the boy, who seemed 
warm, she tried to keep off the cold by break- 
ing up more firewood. She was very tired; 
but the excitement, which had ebbed for a 
while, came back and kept her spirits up. 
She had no means of telling the time. Per- 
haps it was eleven o’clock, or twelve, or one, 
or two. She sat down wearily, and tried to be 
quiet, patient, and brave. 


upright, staring almost in terror over the ashes 
of the fire that was dead again. She was cer- 
tain that she had heard a sound on the roof. 

Then she saw a light—the eye of a police- 
man’s electric torch, and then a man’s figure. 
She heard shouts and, with a choking ery, an- 
swered them. The men came, and with excla- 
mations of wonder and pity picked up the girl 
and the boy and carried them down toa warm, 
bright office. There Janet saw her white-faced 
little mother and her big, quiet father. 

It was after twelve o’clock. The twisted 
wires on the roof had carried Janet’s message 
of distress with amazing promptness. 

Of course the newspapers all had the story | 
the next morning. 
Janet’s heroism, and printed pictures of Janet | 
and Ted, and of the snow house on the roof of | 
the skyscraper. A ‘‘common-sense heroine, ’’ 
one paper called Janet; but Janet herself did | 
not feel at all that she was any kind of 
heroine. She was just thankful. 


Janet realized that Uncle | 


They resisted her efforts, how- | 


She dared not sleep. | 
And then, suddenly, she found herself sitting | 






VERY fall at the old farm, 
oa when we gathered simples, 
wild fruits and nuts for 
winter use, we picked three 


and a long-legged meadow hen. 
Addison and I kindled a fire in 
the old stone fireplace; and Ben 
and Hiram, after lighting the 


’ that side where the hole is, so that we can see, 
and then we’ll scare ’em out and shoot them. 
In that way we ought to get all of them.’’ 

‘*No, no!’”’? Ben exclaimed. ‘‘Some of them 
would be sure to get away. I say that we 
block up the hole with these old chunks of logs, 
and then cut a chink in the door and shoot them 
inside. They can’t break out of this log camp, 
and we’ll get every one of them.’’ 

That was the best plan that we could think 


/of, and Ben, Hiram and Addison at once 


began to throw logs into the hole; I held the 
lantern and Willis watched by the door on 


the other side. There was no doubt: that 


or four quarts of .high-bush cranberries for | camp lantern, began to dress six of the par- | animals of some sort were inside, for we could 


had been subject to attacks of erysipelas. Mol- 


Grandmother Ruth. All her life grandmother | 


tridges, which we intended to fry for supper. | 
Willis had not yet returned; but as we ex- | 


hear them scurrying round. 
Faint rays from the lantern shone into the 


| linocket, the old squaw who often came to tue pected him at any moment, we went on with | camp through chinks between the logs. Willis, 


farm, had once told her that high-bush cran- 
berries, mashed and applied like a poultice, | 
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| our preparations for supper. We were a little | 
surprised when half an hour went by and he| 
It had grown very | 





“HOLD THE LANTERN CLOSE UP TO THE CRACKS.” 


had tried the old squaw’s remedy, and it had 
seemed to do her good. At any rate, she be- 
| came so firmly convinced of the sovereign vir- 
| tues of the berries that to the end of her long life 
she would never be without them in the house. 

In the fall of ’69 or ’70, however, we could 
find no high-bush cranberries; in fact, all 
berries—even blueberries—were scarce. The 
‘“preat bog’’ was bare of low-bush cranberries ; 
and in October when grandmother herself went 
down to the meadow brook to get her annual 
supply, she was much worried, for not a high- 
bush cranberry could she find. 

‘‘What shall we do?’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t 
dare begin the winter without them. ’’ 

At her urgent request the old squire explored 
|the neighboring brooks for the berries, with 
| no better success. Then Addison and I remem- 
bered the long fringes of high-bush cranberry 
| that, with mountain ash, bordered the course 
| of Lurvey’s Stream through the hay meadows 
below Boundary Camp. 

‘*There ought to be some there,’’ Addison 
suggested. 

‘Well, if only you could get me a quart of 
them I should feel safer,’’ grandmother said, 
and the old squire told us that we might make 
a trip up there before snow came. 

But the fall work at the farm kept us so 
busy that we did not get a chance to go up 





to the camp until late in November—three | 


days before Thanksgiving. We had already 
had a snowstorm, but a thaw had followed, 
and the ground was bare. We drove in the 
double-seated buckboard behind two work 
| horses. Willis and Ben Murch went with us, 
and also another boy, Hiram Sewell by name, 
who was passing the week with us at the old 
farm. 

We took our guns, for the hay meadows were 
one of the best hunting grounds in Maine, and 
we hoped to shoot some partridges and possibly 
a deer. 

When we reached the hay meadows through 
which wind the upper courses of Lurvey’s 
Stream, Hiram, Ben and Willis got out with 
their guns, and Addison and I drove up to the 
camp. After we had put our horses under 
cover, we set off in quest of the cranberries. 


We searched along the stream for them the | 


rest of the afternoon, but we found scarcely | 
any on the bushes. Our whole afternoon’s 
work brought us only a few handfuls—about | 


They had much to say of | two pints. When it began to grow dark we| 43 


returned to camp. 

Several times during the afternoon we had | 
| heard the boys shooting. As the early No- | 
vember dusk deepened, Hiram came up to! 
camp with a bunch of ten partridges. Ben! 
soon followed him with a string of fourteen, 


dark ; the night was cold and cloudy, and the 
air felt as if snow were going to fall before 
morning. We did not worry about Willis, for 
he was well able to take care of himself in the 
woods; but we did want him to come soon, for 
by that time Ben had the partridges eooked. 
Addison seized the old tin horn that hung by 
the door and blew a blast on it. 

At that very moment Willis dashed up, out 
of breath and much excited. 

‘Get your guns!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Get your 
guns and come on!’’ and he caught up the 
lantern. 

‘*What’s up?’’ Hiram cried. 

‘*Bears,’’ Willis replied, panting. ‘‘Up at 
Shanklin’s lumber camp. Come on, or they 
may get away.’”’ 

‘*Did you see them ?’’ asked Ben. 

‘*See ’em? How could I see them in the 
dark?’ cried Willis. ‘‘I had been up Shank- 
lin’s brook, and as I was coming back, down by 
that old ox camp I heard a noise in there, and —” 

‘*What kind of noise?’’ asked Ben. 

‘*A snorting and snuffing noise, as if there 
were a dozen bears in there together. ’’ 

‘*More likely to be lucivees,’’ said Ben. 

‘*No, it sounded like bears,’’ Willis insisted. 
**Come on!’’ Carrying the lantern, he started 
off on the run. ‘‘Bring an axe, somebody !’’ 
he shouted over his shoulder. 

Ben turned to get the axe, and saw the plat- 
terful of partridges. We were reaching for 
our guns, and saw them,*too. We could not 
leave them behind! Hiram grabbed one brown 
| bird; and the rest of us followed suit. Then, 
munching the partridges as we ran, we set out 
after Willis. 

Willis was some distance ahead with the 
lantern. We had to run hard to keep up with 
him, and it was rough woods through which 
we were going. A great many trees had been 
cut there, and we kept stumbling over the 
stumps. I thought we should break our necks! 
Scratched, bruised, and out of breath, we at 
last came up with Willis. He had stopped and 
was holding up the lantern. 

‘*Here’s the camp!’’ he whispered, pointing 
to a vague dark mass ahead. ‘‘Stand still till 
I see if they’ve gone.’’ Stopping every step 
or two to listen, he went round the corner of 
the low building; presently he reappeared 
| from the other side. 

‘* Yes, they’re there,’’ 
| There’s a hole, a big one, under the sill. 
| They must have started to den up in there for 
winter. ’’ 

‘*7?ll bet they’re lucivees,’’ Ben said again. 

‘* No, they’re bears!’’ Willis muttered. 
‘*We’ll get the bounties on them. Tell you 
| what we’ll do; we’ll make a fire round on 





he whispered. 





who was peering through one of the narrow 
cracks, suddenly called out that he could 


| see the bears’ eyes shining in the darkness. 


‘*Great king! This camp’s full 
of bears!’’ he cried. ‘‘Looks 
like green fire in there. Fifty 
dollars’ worth of bounties, sure!’’ 

Putting down his gun, he got 
two logs with which he propped 
the door on the outside, for, like 
the doors of most logging camps, 
it opened outward. 

By this time the boys had filled 
the hole at the rear of the camp, 
and Ben now took the axe and 
began to make a chink by the 
doorpost big enough to shoot 
through. At the sound of the 
first axe strokes there was a great 
tumult inside the camp. Willis, 
peering in at another chink, de- 
clared that he could see so many 
eyes shining that they looked like 


fireworks. 
‘*Hold the lantern close up to 
the cracks,’’ he said to me. 


‘“*Three of them are there by 
the hole.’’ He dropped a whole 
handful of buckshot into the 
gun. ‘‘Now hold her still!’’ he 
muttered. 

He put the muzzle of the gun 
slowly through the chink that 
Ben had made. The next in- 
stant a deafening report shook 
the building and powder smoke 
poured out from the chinks. At 
the same moment a frightful 
squealing began from inside the 
camp ! 

Even now I laugh as I remem- 
ber how Willis jumped back with 
his gun and looked round at the other boys. 
‘*Hogs!’’ he exclaimed, and stared at Ben. 

‘*Hogs!’? echoed Ben. 

‘*Hogs, by jingo!l’’ muttered Hiram and 
Addison. 

Apparently Willis had hit more than one of 
them, for the awful squealing, pitched in two 
or three different keys, was making the forest 
resound. 

Ben kicked away the props from the door 
and cautiously opened it. Out dashed a 
half-grown pig! Ben quickly slammed the 
door shut, in order to prevent the rest of them 
from escaping. 

Willis’s bears, as we soon found out, were 
a sow and seven pigs. Evidently, as cold 
weather had come on, they had sought the 
shelter of the old ox camp. 

Willis’s load of buckshot had wounded the 
old sow and two of the little pigs, and in com- 
passion we could now do nothing except to 
put them out of their misery. And after some 
talk we decided that it would be more merciful 
to dispatch the rest of the litter than to leave 
them to wander about the woods in the winter 
snows. I may add here that the pig that had 
escaped came back to the camp the next 
morning. 

We supposed that the sow that had thus 
taken up life in the remote depths of the 
boundary forest must have come from some 
French hamlet near Megantic. The next 
morning, however, we noticed that part of 
her left ear was missing; it looked as if 
long ago it had been sheared off close to her 
head. 

‘*Look here!’’ said Ben. ‘‘I know whose 
pig that is. That’s the one the Wilbers lost 
last winter. ’’ 

And then we all remembered that nearly a 
year earlier a young sow had mysteriously 
disappeared from a pigsty under the Wilbers’ 
horse barn. Mr. Wilber, whose farm was not 
far from ours, had made a trip through the 
neighborhood searching for the pig. He had 
explained that it would be easy to identify the 
animal, for she had lost the larger part of one 
of her ears from freezing. At the time, the 
people in the neighborhood had wondered a 
good deal what had become of the young sow, 
but no one had been able to throw any light 
on the matter. Without doubt the sow we 
had killed in Shanklin’s ox camp was Mr. 
Wilber’s lost pig. The next day we drove 
home in a severe snowstorm, with the pork 
and the two pints of high-bush cranberries. 
Needless to say, the Wilbers were not a little 
astonished when we drove to their door, shout- 
ing, ‘‘Here’s your lost shote, multiplied by 
seven!’’ They insisted on dividing the pork 












with us; and, in fact, the whole neighborhood 
had some of it for Thanksgiving dinner. 

No one could explain how the young sow 
had made her way from the Wilbers’ farm to 
those distant woods. In fact, the matter 
remained a mystery for ten or eleven years; 
then in a convivial moment a French-Canadian 
logger at one of the old squire’s camps told 
the whole story. He and three other men 
who were on their way back to Canada after 
a winter’s work with us, had stolen the pig to 
take with them for fresh meat on their trip. 





Aes RUSSIA 


‘| eries would rouse the family, they had trussed 


Fearing that if they killed her at the sty her 


up her jaws and taken her with them on a 
hand sled. When at last far up in the woods 
they had tried to slaughter her, she had es- 
caped into a swamp, where she had defied all 
their efforts to recapture her. There, deep in 
the woods, the plucky sow had cared for her- 
self and reared her family of young; but it is 
doubtful whether, even with the shelter that 
Shanklin’s ox camp would have afforded her, 
she could have got through the severe winter. 
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at a dog or a cat. Russian boys do not cata- | 
pult pigeons. One of the maids in the Ameri- 

can embassy rescued a wounded pigeon, set its | 
broken leg, and tended it carefully in secret. | 
When her act of kindness 
was discovered, she burst 
into sobs, because she was 
afraid that she would not 
be permitted to keep the 
bird. 

The roads of Russia are 
so bad, especially in the 
country, that the motor 
ear is still comparatively 
unknown there. The 
droshky, or open cab, is 
the almost universal 
means of transportation. 
The cab horses, which 
are generally of the cele- 
brated Orloff breed, are 
fine animals. 

The Russian harness is 
probably the lightest and 
strongest in the world. 
Except in the rarest cases, 

the driver uses on his 





‘““WONDON, Nov. 14.— 
L A Petrograd dis- 
patch to Reuter’s 
Telegram Company says: 
The Russian Emperor, 
who to-day (Saturday) 
visited Ivangorod, an- 
nounced his intention to 
grant the necessary funds 
for the reconstruction of 
the Catholic churches in 
villages around the city 
that were destroyed by 
German shell fire. He 
also ordered that pecuni- 
ary aid be given to the 
people who have suffered 
by the temporary occupa- 
tion of the country by the 
Germans. ’’ 
That paragraph contains 
only one of many bits of 


recent information that have struck the people | Russia for any length of 


of our own country with sudden surprise. For 
years, travelers, journalists and story-writers 
from western Europe or America have, from 
one motive or another, filled our ears with 
half truths or absolute misrepresentations 
about Russia, until the people of the United 
States have come to believe the most dreadful 
things of the one great nation of Europe that 


THE WINTER PALACE, 


| tales, which are just be- 


| into English, teach .chil- 
| dren to be kind to all ani- 


has invariably proved itself a loyal friend to | 


the United States. The kindness and gener- 
osity that the Czar is showing to the suffering 
people of Poland may well seem incredible to 
those who have been taught by his enemies | 
that he is a selfish, narrow-minded bigot. 
Russia has progressed greatly in the last 
thirty years, but there is ne good reason to 
speak or to think of a ‘‘new’’ Russia. During 


the last few months there has been no funda- | 
mental change in Russia, as many would have | 


us believe; the Russian nature has not altered ; 
we are only beginning to understand it a little 
better. 


Now Russia is by no means a nation of | German, baer; in Scandi- 
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IN PETROGRAD—THE RESIDENCE 
OF THE CZAR. 


horse a comfortable 
breast strap, instead 
of a heavy, chafing 
collar. The happy 
Russian cab horse does not know that there | 
is such a thing as a checkrein. His long, 
sweeping tail is never docked, but is left 
as nature meant it to be left. Indeed, only 
a few fashionable people resort even to 
‘*banging’’ the horse’s tail, which of course 
is not a cruel operation. . No flapping blind- 
ers distract the horse’s vision, and through 
his vision his brain. The Russian cab has 
no whip socket, because, except in very rare 
instances, the Russian cab driver does not 
carry a whip. In the summer, however, 
he does carry a flyflapper, and while the 
horses are standing at the curbstone, he 
frequently climbs from his comfortable seat | 
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A PEASANT PLAYING ON THE 
BALALAIKA. 
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began to throw stones, mud, and sticks at the 
soldiers. I saw some of the women in the 


W277 


crowd stabbing at the eyes of the horses with 
their hatpins. 


A final warning was given to 
the crowd that, if they 
did not disperse, the cav- 
alry would charge. They 
did not disperse. 

‘**Tn other countries such 
mobs are dispersed with 
sabres, lances, or rifle fire. 
The Cossacks used only 
their riding whips, which 
hurt, no doubt, but which 
do not kill or maim, They 
did ride into the mob and 
disperse it by force, and 
in the struggle men 
and women were hurt, 
and even killed. But the 
matter was handled with 
no more violence than the 
soldiers of other nations 
use in breaking up dan- 
gerous riots, and the loss 
of life was no greater than 
it has sometimes been in 
our own United States 
under somewhat similar 
conditions. ’’ 

I did not see the riot 
myself, and I cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of either account. I simply present the two 
accounts; the reader may judge for himself 
which contains the truth. 

Many of the stories circulated in the United 
States of the horrors of Russian dungeons and 
of exiles in Siberia are pictures either of con- 
ditions that existed many years ago, or else 
they are pure inventions. It is true that when 
civilized France had her oubliettes, in which 
those who had offended the king could be 
immured, similar dungeons were used in 
Petrograd. They are not used now. More- 
over, Siberia, except in the frozen tundras of 
the arctic coast, is not an uninviting country. 

In climate it is something like South 





time without noticing the 
kindness that the people 
show to animals. The 
beautiful Russian folk 


ginning to be translated 


mals. The very name of 
the most terrible animal 
in Europe, the bear, shows 
the sympathetic, affection- 
ate attitude of the Russian 
toward animals. In every 
other European language 
with which I am familiar 
the name of the bear, with 
the ‘‘r’’ rolled as it is uni- 
versally except in English, . 
suggests a fierce, growling 
wild beast. In Italian it is 
orso; in French, ours; in 


angels governed by archangels—but neither is | navian, bjérn; in English, 


the United States. Our national faults do not bear. 


happen to be the national faults of Russia, nor | a friendly, rather jocular way, and call him | 
are its faults ours. There are riots and labor | miedvied—‘‘the fellow who likes honey.”” As|are exaggerated in some of the European 
quarrels in Russia from time to time, but I | a matter of fact, however, the peasants seldom | 


have heard of no such desperate conditions |use that word. They call the bear mishka, 
there as we have had to face in the Colorado | which means Little Michael, or Micky. 


mining region. As we all know, there is pro- | 





Because the Russian is kind to animals and 
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Many unfortunate episodes of American life 


newspapers; in the same way we get false 
and sensational pictures of unfortunate hap- 
penings in Russia. Let me tell you of the 
report of a certain riot in Russia that I read 


scription and discrimination there, the origin | to his fellow man you must not think that he! in an American newspaper, and then I will 


of which, contrary to the impression in 
the United States, is in racial rather 


give you the account of 
the same riot that I had 





than in religious differences. But can 
the United States deny that there is 
racial discrimination, and even race 
hatred, among its people? 

The percentage of illiteracy in Russia 
is very large; but when we remember 
that there are vast districts in Russia 
where there is only one house in twenty 
Square miles, and when we learn that 
bears, wolves and elk can be killed 
within forty - five miles of Petrograd, 
the national capital, we begin to see 
that the thinness of the Russian popu- 
lation and the primitiveness of Russian 
life make the problem of education in 
Russia harder than it is in almost any 
other nation in the world. 

A recent magazine article on the Rus- 
sian army began with the sentence, 
“The Russians are the least bellicose 
nation in Europe.’’ With the possible 
exception of the Swiss, there can be no 


question that that is so. The Russian is not! 


only slow to anger, but he is disposed to be kind 
and hospitable to all. His chief weakness, 
owing no doubt to living under gray skies in a 
climate that is damp all the year and intensely 
cold in winter, is overindulgence in alcohol. 
That vice the present Czar is making an earnest 
effort to conquer. But even in his cups the 
Russian is almost never quarrelsome. I made 
it a habit to extend my walks and drives in the 
different cities in Russia not only to the regions 
of the parks and palaces, but to the factory 
districts as well. Even on holidays, when 
vodka was flowing freely, I never saw a blow 
struck in anger. 








THE DROSHKY IS THE ALMOST UNIVERSAL MEANS 
OF TRANSPORTATION IN RUSSIA. 


is a coward. The Russian is, I think, the | 
only hunter who kills the biggest bears single- 
handed with a spear; and so we find a natu- | 
rally gentle race displaying in war the most | 
dauntless bravery, not only in the excitement 
of a bayonet charge, but in the stubborn 
endurance of defense. 

The Russian is very fond of pets. I have 
seen that embodiment of unbending and 
wooden-faced dignity, the conventional butler, 
forgetting his thin silk stockings and pumps, 
dash out into the snow when the mercury was | 
far below zero, to rescue a starving kitten, 
which he thenceforth kept in his own room. 


from an American artist 
who witnessed the whole 
affair. The newspaper 
report was something like 
this: ‘‘Chanting patriotic 
songs, this procession was 
marching through the 
streets, when its progress 
was checked by a ferocious 
regiment of° brutal Cos- 
' sacks. Brandishing their 
fearful knouts, these half- 
drunken savages threw 
themselves on their help- 
less and unarmed victims. 
Not men merely, but! 
women and children, fell | 
before the blows of these 
atrocious weapons. The 
stamping horses crushed 
the faces of these eager | 
seekers for freedom. ’’ 
The story as told to me by the American | 
artist is as follows: 
‘*A mob of anarchists and terrorists swept 
shouting through the streets; we have had | 


| similar demonstrations in some of our American | 


manufacturing or mining towns. We quickly 
barricaded the lower stories of our house. I 
could see that a large proportion of the mob 
were not Russians at all. It was not so much | 


| liberty, as we understand it, but the overturn 
|of social institutions, that they demanded. | 


They were checked by a body of Cossack cav- 


|alry and warned to disperse. The soldiers 
| drew themselves up so as to prevent them from 
Moreover, no one can be in | I have never seen a Russian boy throw a stone | marching on. 


The mob refused to obey, and 


| art. 


Dakota, and it is the coming granary of 
the world. It has large cities and great 
universities. 

Moreover, although no one would like 
to be condemned to convict labor in the 
mines anywhere in the world, convict 
labor in the fields is preseribed in the 
United States as the most humane treat- 
ment for criminals. Life as an exile in 
Siberia is to be preferred to life as a con- 
vict within the gloomy walls of most 
prisons. 

I took occasion to investigate one story 
of Siberian exile that went the rounds 
of the sensational press. It declared that 
a man of science of great ability had been 
seized merely on account of his political 
opinions, and that he had been exiled to 
Siberia, where, in a lonely wilderness in 
the far north, deprived of occupation, he 
was eating his heart out in the cold and 
darkness. 

The man was a Russian subject, and 
of course I had no right to interfere; but 
because the details of his case were so 
harrowing I took some pains to find out 


But the Russians think of the bear in | on the box and drives away the pestering flies. | the truth of the matter, because I wanted to 


know whether such things really did happen. I 
learned that the man in question was arrested, 
not because of his political opinions, but 
because he had been found to be implicated in 
a plot to murder the Empress. What would 
happen here to a man who was caught in an 
attempt to murder the wife of the President of 
the United States? 

This is what did happen in Russia, where the 
penal code does not provide for capital punish- 
ment. Theman was not put into the great prison 
at Schliisselburg. He was removed to a distant 
part of Siberia, where he lived in a comfort- 
able house. He was permitted to take his 
books and instruments with him, so that his 
services to science might not be lost to human- 
ity merely because he was a criminal. I was 
informed that he had been further supplied 
by the Russian government with the instru- 
ments necessary for his investigations. Of 
course, he is under guard and is not allowed to 
come back to Russia; but there is less of arctic 


| night, dampness and cold in his Siberian home 
| than there is in the Russian city in which he 


used to live. 

I must not be understood to say that Russian 
prisons are superior to ours. I merely speak 
of this case to show how greatly exaggerated 
are many of the stories that reach the United 
States. 

The Russian—indeed, the Slav wherever he 
is found—is a natural musician and a lover of 
Almost every Russian peasant has his 
accordion or his balalaika, an instrument not 
unlike a mandolin, on which he can accompany 
himself in the traditional folk songs, and on 
which he can even improvise with considerable 
skill. The music of modern Russia is as re- 
markable as that of any country in the world. 

In the long winter the people pursue indoors 
all sorts of artistic industries, such as wood- 
carving and lace-making. Russian lacquer 
work is unique in Europe. The marvelous 
results both in form and color that these 
simple peasants achieve without any instrue- 
tion are just beginning to be known in the 
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United States. 


In what country is that not 


factories, but by hand, have artistic value, and | the case? In the national character of the 


testify to the Russian’s love of children. 


| Russians the faults are certainly fewer than 


There are some things of course in Russian | the traits that are charming and admirable. 
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LTHOUGH Emmeline Willing’s grand- 
K parents were well on in years, they 
were young in spirit. They liked to 

make excursions in their old-fashioned buggy 
pulled by their faithful Dandy. They had not 
intentionally deserted their home on the eve 
of battle. Grandmother Willing would have 


been as little likely to fly from excitement as | 


Emmeline. 

A few days before the battle Grandfather 
and Grandmother Willing had gone on a visit 
to their daughter Sally, who lived on an iso- 
lated farm to the west. Grandmother Willing 
had taken Tiger, the cat, with her in a basket, 
and Rover had trotted beneath the buggy. 
Before they had started they had driven their 
two cows, Molly and Betsey, over to the 
Hollingers’, who had promised to care for 
them. When the enemy had approached, the 
Hollingers had fied, driving their cattle and 
Molly and Betsey before them. 

Early on the morning of July ist the two 
elder Willings bade their daughter fare- 
well, and with no thought of what 
awaited them, started to return home. 
When Emmeline and Mrs. Schmidt were 
startled by the first crack of musketry, 
Grandfather and Grandmother Willing, 
approaching from the other direction, 
were even more alarmed and frightened. 
Suddenly soldiers appeared,—it seemed 
to Mrs. Willing, from the ground itself, 
—and sprang to Dandy’s bridle. The 
soldiers turned the horse and the buggy 
sharply round, and Dandy dashed for the 
shelter of the stable he had recently left. 

‘A battle, after all!’’ cried Grand- 
father Willing, and his ruddy face paled. 

‘*A battle in Gettysburg!’’ 

Grandmother Willing said nothing for 
along time. She grasped Tiger’s basket 
tightly with one hand and with the other 
clutched the side of the carriage. Tears 
ran down her cheeks and she drew long, 
gasping breaths. 

‘‘A battle in Gettysburg!’’ she re- 
peated at last. ‘‘Mary is there, and 
Emmeline is there, and that poor young 
woman of Henry’s is there! Like as 
not poor Henry is dead. What shall we 
do?’’ 

‘*There is only one thing we can do, 
mother; that is go back to Sally’s. The 
town will be protected. ’’ 

‘*T want to go home!’’ sobbed grand- 
mother, much as Emmeline had sobbed 
it. ‘*They might get out as far as our 
house, and they might do damage. ’’ 

‘*The fighting is three miles from our 
house, mother,’’ grandfather replied. 

When they reached their daughter’s farm, 
Sally herself came running out to meet them. 

‘*Oh, I have been so worried about you! Get 
down, mother. Come in. Oh, this dreadful 
noise! Look, father!’’ 

Old Mr. Willing’s eyes followed her pointing 
finger. On the main road, a few rods from 
the farmhouse, thousands of soldiers were 
marching rapidly toward Gettysburg. Their 
line extended back for at least a mile. From 
the porches and the windows of the farmhouses 
terrified faces watched them. 

Grandmother Willing began to cry. 

‘*Perhaps our dear Henry may be among 
them !’” 

‘* Henry, 
rebels !’’ 

**O dear! O dear!’’ wailed Grandmother 
Willing. ‘‘What shall we do?’’ 

‘*We will do two things, mother,’’ answered 
Grandfather Wiliing solemnly. ‘‘We will wait 
and we will pray.’’ 

A hill shut out from the farmhouse a view 
of the battlefield on the first day. When 
Grandfather Willing and his son-in-law pro- 
posed to walk to higher ground, such a loud 
outery rose from the women and children 
that they abandoned the plan. Gathering the 
family about him, Grandfather Willing prayed 
that the engagement might be short and vic- 
torious for the arms of righteousness. Toward 
evening, when the noise of battle ceased, 
grandfather hoped that his prayers had been 
answered. 

On Thursday morning Grandmother Willing 
rose early from her bed. Toward the south- 
east she could see the Round Tops; the 
plain was clear and beautiful. Her heart re- 
joiced. ‘‘Look, father, now we can go home!’’ 

Grandfather Willing came to the window 
and looked out. He saw the clear, beautiful 
plain, but he saw also another and a startling 
sight. From the west approached fresh troops. 
The main road, where it left the woodland, 
was crowded. Rapidly the throng drew near; 


mother! Why, these are the 
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officers shouted, drivers urged their Rh ses on, 
wagons rattled. 

‘*Ts there going to be more ?’’ asked Grand- 
mother Willing. 

All the morning the family in the farmhouse 
watched the road and the distant plain. The 
troops vanished from sight as they approached 
Gettysburg. When by noon there had been 
no further sound of shooting, Grandmother 
Willing suggested that they start. 

‘*We can surely go now, father !’’ 

Just then a boy came from a farm a mile 
across the fields with news that made Grand- 
mother Willing change her mind. There had 
been yesterday, he said, a terrible battle; 
Gettysburg was now in the possession of the 
Confederates. Troops were gathering from all 
directions; there was going to be worse fighting 
before the day was over. 

It was not until late afternoon that the firing 
on the second day began. Then it was that 
Emmeline, in her grandmother’s kitchen, had 
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on tired horses. Presently wagons followed. 
Then to the ears of the tittle family on the 
hillside there rose from that unending line of 
rough ambulances a strange sound. The 
women and children could not understand it, 
but their cheeks grew still whiter and tears 
gathered in their eyes. 

‘*What is it?’’ cried the women and children. 

‘The wounded are being taken away,’’ 
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Even the toys, made, not in| life to criticize. 


but it was deep enough. There, shrouded in 
Grandmother Willing’s comfortables, were laid 
those who in that house had given their lives 
for their convictions. One of the Watson boys, 
coming to see how his neighbors had fared, 
saved Emmeline from having a share in the 
last sad ceremony of battle. 

Presently night fell upon the little farm- 
house. Henry and Emmeline slept side by 


answered Grandfather Willing solemnly. | side on Grandmother Willing’s kitchen floor. 


‘‘Hark how the drivers hurry the horses! 
They are retreating !’’ 


The storm drove the Willings indoors, but | 





Henry often rose and went about the house 
to minister to the wounded in Grandmother 
Willing’s beds. When he returned, he laid a 


the sound followed them. Through the long | protecting arm across his little sister and so 
afternoon, through the long night, the Willings | fell asleep once more. The mystery of his 


heard those wailing cries and those anguished 
commands to hasten. 


| 


release was now clear to him. The humanity 
of the act, the helplessness of his enemy, com- 


When Sunday morning came, those cries | bined to create in his heart a bitter hatred of 
were startling other farmhouses and villages | war, a hatred felt by all who had anything 


miles away. 
minds and hearts of those who héard them. 


The boy from the next farmhouse crossed the | 


fields again. The battle was over, the Northern | wakened brother and sister. 


arms were victorious, Gettysburg was safe. 


They never quite faded from the | to do with that sad battlefield, a hate growing 


hourly stronger in the hearts of men. 

The broadening light of Sunday morning 
Across the wide 
valley between the two battle lines, great 


‘‘Now,’’ said Grandmother Willing, ‘‘I want wagons had begun to travel swiftly. Doctors 


to go home.’’ 


,and nurses had begun their work of mercy. 


Grandfather Willing pondered. He had been | | To the door of the Willing farmhouse came at 


studying a route that he thought they could noon such a wagon. 


Some houses the attend- 


safely follow. He knew all the byroads and ants had found deserted except for their 


all the farmers’ lanes across the fields. 
‘*You stay here, mother. 
stay here.’’ 


| suffering guests. In others were women who 
I wish you would | had performed incredible and uncounted deeds 


of merey. Each house had its epic of heroism, 


Grandmother Willing gave her husband one | and danger, and sorrow. A charm seemed to 
look, and lifted her cat, Tiger, into her basket. | have been laid upon these heroic ministers ; 


In the mysterious, dusky light of the Willing | protected them in their ways. 


it was as if an angel standing before them had 
Of them all, 


farmhouse, Emmeline and her brother Henry | only one had perished. 





“vee,” 


first screamed and whirled round, and that 
Private Christy had told her to be still. To 
the watchers at the farmhouse on the hillside 
the time passed more slowly than it did to 
Emmeline. From the upper windows they 
could see the clouds of smoke, and could tell 
exactly where the cannon stood; it was clear 
to the Willings that the battle raged near their 
house. 

On Friday, the third day of the battle, 
Grandmother Willing made no request to be 
taken home. She woke to the sound of 
cannon, dull and distant; she listened to it 
with blanched face until noon. At one o’clock, 
when it began once more in its final and most 
terrible fury, Grandmother Willing covered 
her ears, so that she might hear less and pray 
more. From hundreds of terrified hearts in 
Gettysburg and round Gettysburg rose peti- 
tions for relief from the torture of the sound. 

When silence finally came, the family on the 
hillside hardly rejoiced, for they were waiting 
fearfully for another roar. 

But no roar came. ‘Twilight faded to dusk, 
dusk to night, and silence persisted. From 
the direction of Gettysburg came no sound. 
If troops moved on the Cashtown Road, the 
Willing family did not know. They slept 
heavily and woke later than was their custom. 
When they rose, the bright sun of other morn- 
ings was not shining. The day was cloudy, 
the air heavy. In the direction of Gettysburg 
all was dim and hazy. 

‘“*And now,’’ said Grandmother Willing, 
‘*we can go home.’’ 

Grandfather was as patient as Private 
Christy. He shook his head with a gentle 
‘*No, mother.’’ Between them and home lay 
thousands of troops; until they departed silence 
signitied nothing. 

All the morning the clouds thickened and 
the air grew heavier. At noon horsemen, 


riding toward the west, appeared on the main | out. 


road. 


ANSWERED MRS. WILLING. “ 





BERTHA IS ASLEEP UPSTAIRS.” 


had stood for an instant looking at each other. 
Then slowly, as if they dared not accept with 
too much enthusiasm this sudden joy, they 
went forward. The rain was beating on the 
roof and the windows. The delirious mutter- 
ings of the other inhabitants of the house 
seemed suddenly to have ceased. 

‘*O Emmeline!’’ said Henry at last. 
Emmeline, is it you?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Emmeline, with a long sigh, 
“Sit is? 

‘*How are they at home?’’ 

‘*Mother is well, but Sister Bertha is sick.’’ 

‘*When did you come out here?’’ 

‘On Wednesday. ’’ 

‘*Where,’’—Henry looked about, startled, 
—‘‘where are grandfather and grandmother?’’ 

‘*T think they went to Aunt Sally’s.’’ 

‘*And you have been here alone !’’ 

‘*No.’? She laughed feebly. ‘‘Not alone.’’ 

Henry started again. Over his sister’s 
shoulder he saw a man lying on the floor in 
the parlor. 

‘*There are wounded men in this house!’’ 

‘*Oh, yes!’’ said Emmeline. 

‘*You have been taking care of these men!’ 

‘*T gave them water and biscuit, and I talked 
to them. ’’ 

Henry went a step nearer the parlor door. 

‘*That man is—is dead, Emmeline! And 
you’ve been here alone!’’ 

‘*T wasn’t alone,’’ protested Emmeline. Be- 
tween her and yesterday, even between her 
and this morning, there seemed to be falling a 
haze, gray and concealing as the low-lying clouds 
outside. She began to weep. ‘‘ There was some 
one here to take care of me. I have been safe 
all the time. And he is gone away forever !’’ 

Henry looked into the parlor and the sitting 
room, and then went upstairs. Emmeline 


‘* Little 


| heard him exclaim. When he came down 


again, he went to the kitchen door and looked 
The trampled fields were already sodden. 








In the Willing house there was little 
for doctors or nurses to do. The house 
was orderly once more; the surviving 
soldiers asked feebly about the progress 
of the battle, and when they heard, 
turned their faces away even from 
Emmeline. 


The homeward journey of Grand- 
mother and Grandfather Willing ended 
in the middle of Sunday afternoon. It 
had been much more roundabout than 
Grandfather Willing had planned, more 
awful than he had dreamed. As they 
drew near the scene of battle and beheld 
on every side its sad destruction, their 
hearts failed them utterly. Where was 
Mary? How was poor Bertha? Where 
was Emmeline, Emmeline who was for- 
ever getting into mischief of some kind? 
Above all, where was Henry? 

Grandmother Willing was thinking of 
him as they drew near the farmhouse. 
Then looking up, she saw him standing 
on the porch, and behind him, in the 
doorway, Emmeline. Grandmother Wil- 
ling made no motion to alight from the 
wagon. She sat still with Tiger on her 
lap. 

‘*How did you get here?’’ she asked 
in a trembling voice. 

‘*We have been here all the time, ’’ said 
Emmeline. There came into the eyes 
of Emmeline a sudden sparkle. What a 
tale she had to tell Eliza Batterson! 

Grandmother Willing allowed herself 
to be helped out of the carriage. She 
came rapidly through the gate and 
across the dooryard, which was now trampled 
into a muddy slough. From the doorway she 
could see into her parlor with its stained carpet. 
She looked from it to the stains of the same 
color on her granddaughter’s dress. In spite 
of all that Grandmother Willing had seen, she 
did not yet realize the full meaning of a battle. 

‘*Has blood been shed here?’’ she asked in 
an awed tone. 

With an arm round her, Henry said, ‘‘ Yes, 
grandmother. ’’ 

Grandmother Willing’s gaze still rested upon 
Emmeline. 

**Did you see this?’’ she cried, as if Emme- 
line were to blame for having got herself once 
more into mischief. ‘‘Were you in the battle, 
Emmeline?’’ 

‘*YVes,”? 

‘*Did you have wounded rebels here?’’ 

‘*Yes, Thereare some upstairs now!’’ cried 
Emmeline. 

‘*In my house!’’ exclaimed Grandmother 
Willing. ‘‘In my beds!’’ Grandmother Will- 
ing’s youthfulness was apparent in the speed 
with which she started up the stairs. ‘‘I’ll 
rebel them !’’ 

Those below waited. 

‘*Oh, you poor souls!’’ cried Grandmother 
Willing abovestairs. 

An ambulance driver who was making a 
journey to Gettysburg now offered to take 
Henry and Emmeline home. Henry must join 
his company as soon as possible, and the best 
way to find it was to go to Gettysburg, where 
he could doubtless get information about its 
position. He was heavily oppressed by anxiety 
and alarm, and could hardly wait until the 
driver received his orders to start. 

Along the wooded ridge the ambulance trav- 
eled; Henry sat in the seat with the driver, 
Emmeline in the body of the wagon. There 
was no road; they made their way round 


| seatered cannon, wrecked caissons, and far 


At the first crossroad they turned toward | At the foot of the garden was a trench, begun | sadder remnants of the great battle. 
thesouth. They rode slowly, with bent heads, | for a well and abandoned. 


They 


It was not deep, | passed close by the seminary building, where 














the Union soldiers had first camped. It was 
five o’clock on Sunday afternoon, the most 
peaceful hour of the week; but the streets 
of Gettysburg were thronged with soldiers, 
mounted and on foot. Citizens were on their 
doorsteps. That Sunday was.a day, not of 
rest, but of rejoicing. 

Suddenly Emmeline saw twinkling in the 
breeze before her a bit of color, and her pale 
cheeks flushed. From windows and doorposts 
floated once more the flag of Gettysburg—the 
stars of white on a field of blue, the stripes of 
red and white. 

Unobserved, Henry and Emmeline passed 
down the street. Seated as Emmeline was in 
the back of the wagon, she could not be seen, 
and as for Henry—no one looked twice at a 
Union soldier with a bandaged head. 

No one noticed them, in fact, until Mr. 
Bannon, who was sitting on his porch with 
his pipe, saw them; he lifted his arms with 
a shout and hurried forward in his lame way 
to greet them. He shouted some wild sen- 
tence at them, but they could not wait to 
be greeted by lame Mr. Bannon. Hand in 
hand they went along the house and to the 
kitchen porch. There, at the open door, they 
paused. 

‘¢‘Well, mother,’’ said Henry. 

Mrs. Willing did not move. She was sitting 
at the opposite window shelling peas that had 
been planted, it seemed to her, a generation 
ago. She sat with a half-opened pod between 
her fingers and looked at her children. Mrs. 
Schmidt’s brother, driving into town an hour 
ago from his farm beyond the battle line, had 
reported that his sister and her brood were 
safe, but he had brought no news of Emmeline. 


AL WHIST. 











of the Sassafras Creek coal mine lay 

six hundred feet underground. It was 
emptied with a water-hoist tank, which was 
bolted to the bottom of a cage that ran up and 
down the shaft in boxed-in guides of its own. 
The cage itself resembled an ordinary 
freight elevator; it was just a platform upon 
which two rails were laid, so that coal cars 
could be easily run on and hoisted to the sur- 
face. The tank was under the platform. It was 
a sheet-iron box or cistern, nine feet deep, ten 
feet long and five feet wide, and had a capacity 
of between two and three thousand gallons. 
It worked simply enough. When the descend- 
ing cage reached the foot of the shaft, the 
empty tank was pushed down into the sump, 
when the pressure of the water forced open 
two large valves through which it quickly 
filled. When the water inside the tank had 
risen to the level of that outside, the inflow 
ceased, and the valves closed automatically. 
The cage was then hoisted to the top of the 
shaft, where a stop block pushed down a lever 


that projected from the tank; the lever raised | 


Te ‘¢sump,’? or drainage reservoir, 





Mrs. Willing could not at first quite believe 
that here, in flesh and blood, were the two 
children who lay so heavily upon her heart. 

‘*TIs Bertha safe, mother?’’ asked Henry. 
Still Henry and Emmeline did not move, and 
Mrs. Willing did not rise to meet them. 

‘*Yes,’? answered Mrs. Willing. ‘‘ Bertha is 
asleep upstairs. ’’ 

‘*Is —’? began Henry, and then he repeated 
that single meaningless word, .‘‘Is —’’ 

Now Emmeline had begun to move. She 
pursued, however, a strange course. She took 
a step toward her mother, then a step toward 
the corner of the room, then a step toward her 
mother, then another away from her mother. 
Mrs. Willing rose; the peas and their pods 
rolled across the floor in all directions. 

‘*Mother!’’ cried Emmeline. ‘‘Mother!’’ 

The first exclamation shocked Mrs. Willing. 
It was hoarse, and in its sharp tones was all 
the misery through which Emmeline had lived. 
The second ‘‘Mother!’’ expressed pure aston- 
ishment and nothing else. But in the third 
was all Emmeline’s youth restored. 

Henry had seen the object toward which 
his sister’s erratic steps were turned and had 
finished his sentence, ‘‘Is it mine, mother?’’ 
and had taken his mother into his arms and 
had put his head on her shoulder as if he 
himself were not very long away from the 
cradle in which his son reposed. 

But for Emmeline, tears were past. She 
knelt upon the floor, enchanted, enslaved, a 
happy servitor of the sister who, sleeping in 
her quiet bed, knew nothing of the new joy 
that awaited her. 

**Oh!’’ cried Emmeline. 

THE END. 





**It is a baby!”’ 


LING WIND 
Albert W.To 


deaf. 


‘*T listened, but didn’t hear anything 
more. Itstruck meas queer. What’s wrong?’”’ 

‘*Must have been the wind round the build- 
ing. Doesn’t it howl, though! Don’t send 
her down again till I whistle. ’’ 

On the platform lay Sampson’s pole ladder— 
a single stick ten feet long with short cross- 
pieces nailed on at intervals of fourteen inches. 
Two or three of the crosspieces had worked 
loose, and he had renailed them that very 
afternoon. 

Presently the tank rose again and emptied 
itself. It leaked as much as ever. Between 
the iron rails on the cage was a trapdoor, two 
feet square. Lifting it, Sampson slid his 
ladder down through the black hole and 
descended into the tank. By the time he 
reached the floor of it, all the water had run 
out. 

His lamp flared on the black, rusty walls of 
the cell-like chamber. The floor of the tank | 
rounded up at the edges to join the sides, like | 
the bottom of a bathtub. In one end wall | 
yawned the open discharge gate — twelve | 
inches square. Two large pipes that contained | 
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five feet long, against the wall below the’! and he realized that he must act soon. On the 


opening, Sampson tried to climb up it; but 
the ladder slipped on the slimy floor of the 
tank, and he fell back repeatedly. | 

Suddenly the tank splashed into the sump, | 
and stopped. Click! click! The valves at his 
feet flew open, and a spouting geyser burst 
from each short pipe. 

Sampson dropped the ladder. Standing on | 
tiptoe, he stretched up his arms; even so his | 
hands were eighteen inches short of the hole 
in the ceiling. But surely he could jump eight- 
een inches. He crouched and leaped upward; 


DRAWN BY HAROLD CUE 


AS HE STRUGGLED, HE HEARD THE LAST OF THE 
WATER GURGLING OUT BELOW. 


water. He jumped again and again and 
again. Each time he touched the iron ceiling. 
But he must do far more than touch it: he 
must send his hands up through that square 
hole and grip the platform firmly enough to 
enable him to hoist his body straight up. 

On his fifth jump he failed to touch the ceil- 
ing—he was tiring. 'The water swirled above 
his knees. The flood rose fast; soon it was 
at his waist, his chest, his neck. He stood 
baffied. He tried to step farther up the round- 
ing side of the tank to keep his head above 
the freezing water. Suddenly he slipped and 
went under. When his head emerged, his 
lamp was out and everything was black. As 
he paddled to keep himself afloat, his hands 
struck the two broken pieces of the ladder. 


a slide valve, which allowed the contents of | the clack valves through which the tank was| He tried them and found that they were 


the tank to pour out into a trough. 

To drain the sump the services of only two | 
men were needed. The engineer in his house, 
seventy feet away, hoisted and lowered the 
tank at regular intervals. The ‘‘headman’’ 
kept watch on the platform at the top of the 
shaft. If a valve became clogged or if any 
other accident happened, he notified the engi- 
neer through a speaking tube to stop his engine. 

On New Year’s Eve Ike Glass was running 
the engine, and Sampson Creel was acting 
as night headman. Sampson did not like his 
work that night. The weather had suddenly 
turned bitterly cold; a gale from the north 
shook the platform and howled round the 
framework over the shaft. Sampson’s lamp 
flickered out again and again. 

Up from the black well before him the cable 
that lifted the tank rose smoothly. 

Splash! splash! splash! It sounded like 
water falling far below. Sampson leaned 
over and listened. Splash! splash! splash! 
The sound became louder and louder; some- 


filled rose a few inches above the middle of | 
the floor. 

The cover of one valve lay flat inside its | 
pipe; but the cover of the other was tilted up | 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. There was | 
the leak; something was holding the valve 
open. 

In another moment Sampson had pulled out 
of the pipe a broken sprag—one of the hard- | 
wood trigs that miners use to thrust between | 
the wheel spokes of mine cars to stop them. 
Evidently it had fallen into the sump, and | 
had been sucked into the pipe, where it had | 
caught crosswise. No wonder the cover would | 
not close! 


buoyant enough to support him. 

Presently the water stopped flowing in, and 
with a jerk the tank started up. The square 
manhole was dimly visible only three feet 
above Sampson’s head. He tried desperately 
to fling himself toward it; but his soaked 
clothing weighted him down. 

During the thirty seconds that he was whiz- 
zing upward, he strove desperately to find 
some way out of his plight. Ike, who prob- 
ably imagined that he had heard the signal 
whistle, might run the tank up and down for 
hours. That meant that he would get a dip 
in the sump every five minutes. No man 
could endure those icy drenchings indefinitely ; 


Just as Sampson straightened up, an unusu- | every plunge would bring him nearer numb- 
ally loud gust of wind shrieked over the cage. | ness, insensibility, death. 


Almost instantly his startled eyes saw the 


Hoo-o0-00! It was the shriek of the gale 


door of the discharge gate drop in its guides again. The tank stopped suddenly at the top 





across the black opening, and close the outlet. | of the shaft. He felt a slight jar as the drain- 
At the same moment, the tank started down. age gate lifted; then the water began to pour 
‘““Hil Hi! Stop!’’ |out. As the water lowered, he set his heel 
Sampson leaped for his ladder. His body | against a pipe; it would never do for him to 





thing must be holding a valve open. 

It was Sampson’s business to stop that leak. 
If he did not, buntings, guides, and the entire 
shaft lining would soon be coated with ice, 
which would make it impossible to raise or 
lower the cage. 

Up rose the tank and came to a standstill; 
out poured its contents into the trough. Yes, 
the tank was leaking badly. Soon it shot 
down again, empty. 

Sampson blew into the speaking tube. 

‘*Well!’? Ike answered ; his voice was hardly 
audible above the shrieking wind. 

‘*Hold the cage next trip,’’ said Sampson. 
‘‘I’m going intothe tank. A valve’s clogged.”’ 

Twice before that night the same errand 
had taken him into the tank. 

‘*Didn’t you whistle a minute ago?’”’ asked 
Ike, raising his voice. 

“No, ? 
‘Sounded as if you did.’? Ike was a little 


| Slime. 


| mean by starting without a signal! He must 


struck hard against the pole, which cracked, ‘let his foot be sucked through the drainage 
and broke in two. He fell sprawling into the | gate. 
The flood drained away and once more 
He was up again instantly. What did Ike| Sampson stood on the bottom. He must lose 
no time. As the last of the water guttered 
get out at once, or he would be doused in the! out, he raised a cry for help: 
icy, inky sump six hundred feetebelow. The) ‘‘Ike! Ike!. Stop! I’m 
shriek of the gale had died away. The tank | [ke!’’ 
shook and vibrated as it shot downward.| His voice sounded thin and small; the 
The bottom of the shaft was rushing up at) shrieking wind seemed to mock him. Ike, in 
Sampson at the rate of twenty feet a second. | his engine room, could not have heard a shout 
That square hole in the ceiling, a little more | ten times as loud. 
than a yard above his head, was the only way| Although he knew that it was hopeless, 
out of the tank. How could he reach it? | Sampson braced himself for another leap. 
He hastily examined the ladder. In repair- | This time his finger tips did not come within 
ing it that afternoon he had used some large | six inches of the ceiling. As he dropped back, 
nails, one of which had apparently split the | the drainage gate closed and the tank swooped 
pole and had weakened it so much that when | down again. 
| he had flung his body against it, it had broken It seemed to him that he hit the sump twice 
| in two. | as quickly as he had done before. Once more 
| Leaning one of the pieces, which was about | the water boiled in; the cold bit to his marrow, 


in the tank! 








upward trip, as he was floating on the broken 
ladder, he hit upon an idea. 

While the tank was emptying, he took one 
of the pieces of the ladder, and with his knife 
cut a deep notch in the middle of it; then he 
broke it over his knee. That gave him two 
stout sticks, each thirty inches long. Then 
he took off his coat and his sweater, laid the 
pieces of wood back to back, with their ends 
even, and bound them together by tying one 
sleeve of the sweater tight round the middle 
of them. If he could get that strong double 


| but his fingers only touched the bottom edge | bar up across the two-foot manhole, with its 
| of the opening, and he dropped back into the | ends resting on the floor of the cage, he could 


—if he had _ strength 
enough left—climb up 
the sweater. 


Groping in the dark, 
he found the other half 
of the ladder pole, set 
it at right angles against 
the middle of the double 
bar, and then tied the 
two together with his 
handkerchief. The knot 
did not have to be tight, 
for he meant to use the 
pole merely to push the 
crosspiece up through 
the manhole. If the 
handkerchief would hold 
until he had done that, 
he would be satisfied. 

While he worked, the 
cage made several trips 
up and down the shaft. 
The darkness, the re- 
peated drenchings and 
the bitter cold had made 
his progress slow. He 
was at the bottom and 
the water was rushing 
into the tank when, with 
shaking fingers, he tied 
his last knot in the 
handkerchief. 

Up he went, clinging 
in the icy water to the 
poles that were his sole 
hope. He was chilled 
and breathless ; his heart 
beat sluggishly. If he 
could not get out this 
time, to-morrow morn- 
ing they would find his 
body wedged in the dis- 
charge gate of the tank. 

The top at last! Out gushed the flood with 
its familiar, terrible gurgle. The moment that 
Sampson could stand on the floor of the tank 
he lifted the pole, and worked one end of the 
crosspiece up through the manhole. In a few 
seconds he had the bar across the opening, 
with both ends resting on the floor of the cage. 
The sweater hung down along the upright 
pole, with the lower end of its sleeve within 
easy reach. The water had risen to his waist. 

Hand over hand Sampson began to climb up 
the sweater. His progress was slow and pain- 
ful and his arms seemed to be lifting a lump 
of-lead. The tough wool stretched taut, but 
held. His head was still a few inches below 
the ceiling when the upright pole, dislodged 
by the motion of his body, pulled out of the 
handkerchief, and fell. Sinking his fingers into 
the sweater; he struggled up, inch by inch. His 
head emerged slowly into the freezing wind. 

Slip! Slip! One end of the bar moved 
sickeningly. In climbing he had jerked it 
round, so that now one end lay dangerously 
close to the edge of the manhole. Slip! Slip! 
The bar hung on the very edge. Sampson’s 
shoulders were almost out through the hole, 
when suddenly the bar fell. Letting go the 
sweater, he threw out his arms. One hand 
caught over a rail and the other followed. 
His legs swung loose. : 

As he struggled, he heard the last of the 
water gurgling out below. The bar and 
sweater would probably be sucked with it out 
through the drainage gate; if he fell back 
now, he could never get up again. The 
thought nerved him to make a last desperate 
effort. He forced his right knee up over the 
edge of the hole, worked his left knee up 
beside it, and witk a final lunge threw himself 
flat on the floor of the cage. He lay there while 
the tank descended, filled, and came up again. 
Then he stumbled round to the engine room. 

Glass stared at him in amazement. ‘‘What 
—where —’’ he began. 

Sampson was too grateful for his escape to 
be angry. ‘‘I’ve b-b-been in the s-sump,’’ he 
said, chattering with the cold. ‘*Wh-why 
didn’t y-y-you w-wait till I wh-whistled?”’ 

The engineer stared at him. ‘You did whis- 
tle. I didn’t hear anything more from you, 
and so I kept running the tank up and down. ’’ 

**T d-d-didn’t whistle. ’’ 

‘*Some one did!’’ Ike insisted stubbornly. 

A blast of wind shook the building and the 
windows rattled. Whee-ee-ch! 

It was the whistle of the speaking tube, 
sudden, sharp, shrill. The twv looked at each 
other with comprehension in their eyes. 

‘*To-morrow I’ll fit a cover on the outer end 





of that tube,’’ Sampson said. ‘‘Then no wind 


| that ever blows can get me into another scrape 
| like that. ’’ 
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|had come to admire and even to love. His 
| sympathetic and interesting article will be 
| found on another page of this number. 
| STEAMSHIP that recently left Van- 
couver for England bore on her deck 
a pine flagstaff 216 feet long, which British 
Columbia is sending to the Kew Botanical 
Gardens near London. For the first sixteen 
feet the flagstaff is thirty-two inches square, 
| then for a hundred feet it is octagonal, and 
| for the last hundred feet is round. The top 
|is twelve inches in diameter. Before the 
Vaneouver courthouse stands a flagstaff 204 
feet tall, which came from the same wonderful 


forest. 
° e & 


A YEAR OF WAR. 


T is just a year since the great war began. 
I The cheerful prophets who predicted that 
it could not last six months have been put 
to confusion, like their still more confident 
brethren who declared that the European 
nations would never again go to war. Eleven 
nations are fighting to-day, and others are 
hesitating on the brink of war. More than 
| twenty million soldiers are under arms, and 
| two million lives have already been sacrificed. 
| Yet the end is by no means in sight. The 
Why work at Nothing, like the Wee Pig’s Tail | mnilitary situation as we view it after twelve 
That Wiggles all day long to no avail? | months of slaughter gives no clear promise of 

HOSE who are most ready to give others Vistory to either side, ‘ 
a piece of their mind are caine able| The war has proved, if proof were needed, 
to spare it. | the thoroughness with which Germany had 
| prepared for war. The German army is organ- 
H°" many kinds of roses do you know? | jzed, supplied, and led with all the skill its 
, wor eg a . i Hr saan admirers claimed for it. It has failed to win 
arm of the Vepartment of Agriculture I 4 decisive success, not because of any defect, 
eer ee ee ea ham bat baase of the grentnee of the tak that 
clude all that are known. | it had set for itself. It fights the determina- 
aia | tion of the European nations not to submit to 
OTOR ploughs have invaded Scotland the predominance of any power, however 

this year for the first time, and have had | strong and capable. 

a warm welcome. Labor is scarce and food| ‘he original plan of the German general 
high, and the Scottish farmers find that the | staff, which called for the crushing of French 
motor plough does their work at a fraction of | resistance at a blow, by means of an invasion 
the cast f Gleaghing — hanes through Belgium, and then for a more leisurely 
HE Newfoundland seal fisheries failed this |“@™Paign against slow-moving Russia, miscar- 


























STARTING FOR WAR. 


SCULPTURED GROUP ON THE ARC DE 
TRIOMPHE DE L'ETOILE IN PARIS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


FENCE is a handy thing to have round 
the house. 





year because the fleet could not find the 
main herds. It is now proposed to employ 
two aviators to scour the coast and the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence in the spring, and to send 
word to St. John’s as soon as they discover the 
whereabouts of the seals. 


HIS is the farmers’ year. The peach 


|ried. Belgium and France offered a stouter 
| resistance than Germany expected, and Eng- 
_land—to the disappointment of Germany—came 
| to their aid in time to turn the scale. But the 
| German staff was resourceful enough to reverse 

its plan. German armies have held the allies 
| firmly in the west, while other armies under 





crop in the South is exceptionally large, | Hindenbarg and Mackensen have been driving 
the promise of the Western wheat fields is | the Russians far back into their own territory. 
bright with hope, and to crown all, the farmers Germany hopes to beat down the resistance of 
will get, directly or indirectly, a good share Russia, to crush its armies and so to overrun 
of the $100,000,000 that in ordinary years our its land that the Czar will make a separate 
tourists spend in Europe. | peace; and then to turn on France, and over- 
=. eens whelm it in its turn. The success or failure of 
NE of the worst forms of ‘‘rocking the | the plan hangs on the constancy of Russia—a 
boat’’ consists in overcrowding excursion | aeons t th : pat 
steamers. To enforce the navigation laws, jo * wad wid y ° a ae Paes 
the Department of Commerce has recently | @estion. Its armies are battered but not 
appointed sixty-one additional inspectors and | dispersed. If it stands firmly by its allies, 
assigned them to leading cities on the Atlantic | Germany will so exhaust its strength in a 
coast and the Great Lakes. tedious invasion that it cannot carry out the 
i second part of its campaign. That is why 
. Bons 0 | there is so much anxiety in Paris and London 
and a third billion pounds, but that is | concerning the ability and the willingness of 


the figure at which the Bureau of Fisheries | ‘ ee 
places the salmon caught in Alaskan waters | Russia to consent to further merifices. It is 


sinee the United States acquired the terri- | #2 @0xiety such as members of a military coali- 
tory in 1867. The value of the catch was | tion must always feel. The interests of the 
$171,840,000, or about two-thirds of the total different parties to an alliance are seldom 
value of all the Alaskan fisheries for that period. | identical. Russia has less to lose and less to 
| fear from final defeat in the present war than 
Bringer a town in northern France, in | either England or France. 

the dark and bloody ground over which) feanwhile, other issues have arisen, some 
the Germans and the allies are struggling, is favorable, others unfavorable to the German 


the place where the very finest linen lawn was | : i : x 
first made. Because of the place of its origin it campaign. ‘Turkey has taken its place beside 


was called ‘‘cambric.’’ That was at least as the Teutonic empires, and no small part of the 
long ago as the time of Henry VIII of Eng- | Strength of England and France has been 
land. “Cotton cambric is of more recent date, | diverted into an attempt to force the Darda- 
| nelles and to take Constantinople. So far the 
" ALK! walk! walk!’? urged Benjamin | attempt has not succeeded. If it fails, Ger- 
Franklin. The United States Public many wins a notable triumph; if it succeeds, 
minced perteclay To perma oho| "ny Wel ak ie boning of the end 
sgn : s a .,_| On the other hand, Italy, the former ally of 
are more than forty years old. Take daily G aA ia. | « 
exercise,’’ says the bulletin. ‘*Have a hobby | ay oe ustria, has taken arms against 
that gets you out of doors. Walk to your | those nations; and as Russian pressure relaxes 
business or to your dressmaker. Walk just for 0M the east, Italian pressure will increase on the 
the sake of walking. Join a walking club, and | south, and the Teutonic powers will not be 
keep your weekly score of miles. Keep chick- | free to turn all their armies against the French 
ens, make a garden, play golf—anything to and British lines in Flanders and Champagne. 
get two hours of outdoor exercise every day.’”? | On the sea the Entente powers are in a 
——— is not new, but it is sound and | military sense supreme; the German subma- 
baie | rines aim their torpedoes at the merchant navy 
rather than at the battle navy of England. The 
German hope is gradually to destroy the Eng- 
lish merchant ships until England can no 
longer import either the food or the military 
supplies that it needs. But the power of the 


E can hardly imagine a weight of two 


ONCERNING England, France, and Ger- 

many, we Americans have clear, and in 
the main, accurate ideas. But Russia is so 
vast, so distant, so inarticulate, and so unlike 
America in most respects, that we have only 
a confused and misleading mental picture of : 
what that great empire is really like. One of | allied fleets has closed the German harbors. 
the last things that the late Curtis Guild,| Admiral von Tirpitz and the other naval 
former American Ambassador to Russia, under- | 2Uthorities of Germany believe that by the use 
took, was to explain to the readers of The | of submarines alone England can be brought 
Companion a country and a people that he | to its knees; but there is good reason to think 





that not all Germans agree with them. Those 
others, among whom rumor places the chan- 
cellor of the empire himself, believe that 
Germany must depend primarily on her army, 
and that the submarine campaign, which is 
necessarily irritating to neutral nations, may 
in the end hurt rather than help Germany. 

In the course of this most kaleidoscopic war, 
the point of interest and the focus. of antag- 
onism constantly shift. First, it was Austria 
and Serbia, then Germany and France, then 
the Teutonic powers and Russia, then Ger- 
many and England. If, as seems likely, the 
struggle continues to a still more bitter end, it 
is these last two that must inevitably face each 
other as the chief antagonists. Germany 
long ago saw that; England begins to see it, 
and is girding up its loins to the task. So far 
France and Russia have borne the brunt of 
the battle; they have done their best; but after 
a year of sacrifice and bloodshed they find the 
Germans still firmly intrenched on their soil, 
not actually victors yet, but in possession of 
every military advantage. No one believes 
that Italy can turn the scale, now that Russia 
is beaten back. If Germany is defeated, it will 
be because the British navy has drawn tight 
the net of its blockade; because British gold 
has been spent lavishly to supply the needs of 
less wealthy allies, and because ‘‘ Kitchener’s 
army’’ is so large and so well equipped that 
in company with the French it can dislodge the 
Germans from their trenches and recover Bel- 
gium from the invader. . If England does less 
than her utmost, Germany will not be beaten. 


* 


THE ART OF RESTING. 


O rest seems quite simple. There are 
plenty of people who do not have to 
learn how at all, to whom resting comes 
with a fine natural grace, as do the arts of 
eating and sleeping. These people are not 
all idlers, either. Perhaps the greatest work- 
ers of the world, at any rate those who 
accomplish most, are the men and women who 
can relax completely, even in the midst of 
vast affairs; who keep in their hearts an un- 
wrinkled corner of serenity; who can snatch 
a moment’s sleep between two great decisions, 
come out of it refreshed, and make their 
decisions right. 

But to many of us hurrying, hustling, nerv- 
ous Americans resting is one of the lost arts. 
We rush from work to so-called recreation and 
from recreation back to work again. We say 
that mere change rests us. So it would, if we 
took it in the right spirit; but there is no rest 
when the eye is on the clock, no rest when 
the hours and the days are too short for the 
things we undertake to do in them. 

Then, for some of us, comes the imperative 
order: you must rest—and to our horror, we 
find that we do not know how. We try long 
hours of external quiet, long black nights when 
the quiet is only external. We try change of 
air and change of scene. But in spite of ex- 
ternal quiet and external variety, the thoughts 
keep tapping—patter, patter, patter—on the 
tired brain like raindrops beating on a roof. 
It takes months, perhaps years, of wasted life 
to teach us the lesson that at the proper time 
we might have learned so easily. 

For rest is a spiritual grace, an art that 
can be acquired in early years and practiced 
with untold benefit. Teach it to your children 
and begin to learn it yourself, even now—the 
art of being absolutely relaxed and quiet, even 
if only for a little while. No matter how 
work presses, no matter how life whirls about 
you, teach yourself to become for a few 


moments every day as passive as the white’ 


clouds or the green fields or the tranquil stars. 
So will you put a new strength into your 
work that will make every stroke and stitch 
of it more lasting and more beautiful. 


* 


THE YAQUIS. 


7 jee the Yaqui Indians took the 
warpath they added a new misfortune 
to the many troubles of Mexico. It is 
wholly in keeping with their tribal traditions 
that they defied the world in general, and the 
United States and Germany in particular, 
for they have always been as dashing and 
reckless in war as they have been ruthless in 
their pillaging. 
Villa tells the world that the agents of 
Carranza inspired the Yaqui outbreak, in 
order to weaken the hold that he himself has 


/on northern Mexico and to alienate the many 


soldiers of Yaqui blood in his forces. But 
whatever sent the Indians on the warpath, 
their murdering of American citizens and their 
looting of American plantations forced the 
United States to send warships and marines to 





Guaymas, and brought about a crisis more 
serious for our government than any other 
since our soldiers seized Vera Cruz last year. 

The Yaquis occupy central Sonora, the 
Mexican state that borders Arizona. There 
for centuries they have maintained their tribal 
customs and organization, and have resisted the 
advance of civilization. In times of peace they 
have been farmers, stock raisers, weavers, and 
miners, and beyond question they have often 
had grievances against the white men, who 
have robbed them either openly or under the 
guise of taxation. 

At the time of the first great uprising of the 
Yaquis, in 1740-41, there were forty thousand 
of them; now there are perhaps a fourth as 
many. A decade ago, President Diaz — for 
whom they were a constant problem during 
the long years of his rule—forced several 
thousand of them to leave Sonora, and to go 
into virtual slavery on the Yucatan plantations ; 
but they made it a costly business for the 
troops that he sent to subdue them. 


* 


CONTROL OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


LTHOUGH the death rate from tubercu- 
A losis has been reduced from 326 in 
every 100,000 of population in 180 to 
146.6 in 1913, 10,000 consumptives annually go 
West to die. Almost every resort city in the 
country is to-day receiving more consumptives 
than ever before. In those places, nearly fifty 
per cent. of all deaths from tuberculosis occur 
within six months of the sufferer’s arrival. 

These facts indicate that the campaign of 
education that has for its purpose the care 
and cure of consumptives at home must be 
prosecuted with greater vigor. Many of the 
sufferers who go West in the hope of finding 
relief have little or no money, become charges 
on the charity of the new community, or get 
so despondent over their separation from home 
and family that they do not derive the expected 
benefit from the more favorable climatic con- 
ditions. 

Unquestionably, favorable climatic condi- 
tions are of some importance; but too often 
the consumptive sacrifices to considerations of 
climate the more vital benefits of home sur- 
roundings, proper care, and freedom from 
worry. Open-air treatment at home, even in 
cities, is likely to effect a cure in many cases 
that migration to an ideal climate would not 
help. 

*® © 


ENEMIES AT HOME. 


NE of the most perplexing and exas- 
QO perating problems that the belligerent 
nations have to face is that of alien 
enemiesand spies. Even the neutral countries, 
the United States not excepted, may have to 
deal with certain phases of the same difficulty. 
The nations at war can deal promptly and 
firmly with the evil whenever and wherever 
they discover it. The trouble is to discover 
it. A German in England, or an Englishman 
in Germany, if prudent, does not advertise 
his hostility to the government under the con- 
trol of which he happens to be living. He 
effaces himself. If he is allowed his liberty, he is 
aware that he is watched. But each belligerent 
nation places most of the subjects of hostile 
countries virtually under arrest and compels 
them to live in a certain place under guard. 
That course does not give perfect security ; 
for in these times, when men of all countries 
have distributed themselves over all the world, 
it is impossible to identify every alien enemy. 
Those who are still at liberty are a constant 
menace. Some of them are able to conceal 
their nationality and to act as spies. More- 
over, there are in every country natives who 
are base enough to turn traitor. In some cases 
citizens of neutral powers, moved by a spirit 
of adventure, or by hostile sentiments toward 
a government, take advantage of their situa- 
tion to provide the enemy with such secrets 
as they can discover. Such enemies — for- 
eigners, neutrals, or natives—are the most 
dangerous of ali, and the most difficult to 
expose. 

Certain events that have taken place in the 
United States are making us aware that we 
are even now not exempt from the evil. We 
are not at war, but there are among us men— 
natives as well as foreigners—who have per- 
suaded themselves that our government ought 
to do this or ought not to do that, and who 
translate their sentiments into acts of violence 
against persons or property. It is all very 
well to set them down as ‘‘cranks,’’ and to 
attribute their deeds to unbalanced minds; but 
it is foolish to underestimate the danger that 
their presence gives rise to. If we were at 


war we could deal with them as the belligerent 
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nations now deal with their own domestic 
pests. It is almost a misfortune that, being 
at peace, we cannot turn over all such cases 
to the mercies of courts-martial. 
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CURRENT EVENTS| 


IRELESS STATION TAKEN OVER. 

On July 9th, the United States govern- 
ment took possession of the wireless station at 
Sayville,, Long Island, and it is now being 
operated by ofticers of the United States navy. 
The government declared that it took over 
the station because the company that runs it, 
although nominally American, is chiefly owned 
by German electrical companies and is virtu- 
ally controlled by the German government, and 
because the plant has been run by German 
military officers. It holds that the station there- 
fore violates the provisions of The Hague Con-" 
vention against the establishment of belligerent 
wireless stations on neutral soil. 

& 


OMBS ON STEAMSHIPS.—On July 

7th, fire followed an explosion in the hold 
of the Atlantic Transport steamship Minne- 
haha, which was sailing with a cargo of 
ammunition from New York to some English | 
port. The steamship put in at Halifax, and 
the fire was soon under control. The officers 
believe it was caused by a bomb—perhaps put | 
on board by Erich Muenter, or some one of | 
his associates. At any rate, Muenter, in a} 
letter written before his suicide, foretold an | 
explosion on a liner about to leave New York. | 
Unexploded bombs have been found in the) 
cargoes of several other British steamships | 
lately — several of them on the Kirkoswald, 
which took a cargo of sugar to Marseilles. 

S 
NEW NAVY BUREAU.-— Secretary | 
Daniels plans to establish a new bureau, | 

that of Invention and Development, to encour- | 
age invention and to experiment with new | 
discoveries and new applications of old knowl- 
edge in guns, explosives, and naval architec- | 
ture. Mr. Thomas A. Edison has consented to 
head a consulting board of civilian inventors 
and engineers, to aid the officers of the new 
bureau. 





& 


HE GERMAN REPLY.—The reply of | 

the German government to President | 
Wilson’s second note on the destruction of | 
American lives and property by German sub- | 
marines was made public on July 10th. The) 
reply did not agree to the contention of the | 
United States government that the submarines | 
should only destroy ships that were proved | 
by visit and search to contain contraband, | 
and only after giving the passengers and crew | 
sufficient opportunity to escape alive. It de-| 
clared that Germany would not interfere with | 


and that orders would be issued to submarine | 
commanders to let American passenger ships 
pass safely. In return Germany hoped the 
United States would see to it that no such 
ships carried contraband of war. The same 
immunity was also promised to a reasonable 
number of ships of other neutral nations, under 
the American flag, and even to four enemy pas- 
senger ships, if the service otherwise available 
proved inadequate. The feeling in Washing- 
ton is that the reply is not satisfactory, since | 
our government contends for ‘the right of all | 
merchant vessels to sail the sea freely, subject 
only to visit and search by belligerent vessels, 
and insists that the belligerents are in duty 
bound to save the lives of all noncombatants, 
even on vessels carrying contraband. There 
is nothing in the German reply to promise any 
agreement on these points. 
& 

NGLISH POLITICS.— England has 

been disturbed by differences among the 
members of the new cabinet concerning who 
is responsible for the in- 
adequate supply of mu- 
nitions. Many Liberals, 
especially the personal 
followers of Mr. Lloyd- 
George, regard General 
von Donop, chief of the 
ordnance department, as 
inefficient, but he is 
warmly defended by Lord | 
Kitchener and Lord Hal- 
dane.—— Mr. McKenna, 
the Chancellor of the 
announced on July 13th that 
925,000,000 of the great $5,000,000,000 war 
loan was already subscribed. There are more 
than a million subscribers. ——-The government 
has decided to interfere in the South Wales 
coal miners’ strike, under the provisions of 
the munitions of war bill, unless the miners 


return to work. 
|, gesagt July 11th, the Carranza 

forces under General Gonzales entered 
Mexico City, on the Zapata garrison’s having 
taken to flight. That exploit was regarded in 
Washington as making the recognition of 
Carranza likely, especially in view of Villa’s 
recent defeat near Paredon. But Villa’s rep- 
resentatives in Washington declared that his 
army had in turn beaten General Hill near 
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Aguascalientes, and that by a rapid flank march 
he had got between Obregon’s army and its 
base of operations. Indeed, a telegram dated 
July 10th brought word that Villa’s men had 
reoceupied Leon and Irapuato.—— Ex-Presi- 
dent Huerta was arraigned at El Paso on July 
9th and remanded to confinement in Fort Bliss. 


‘THE EUROPEAN WAR 


(From July 7th to July 14th.) 


The German drive in Galicia and Poland has 
apparently spent itself. There was no further 
gain during the week. Indeed, the Russians 
turned on that portion of the Austrian army 
that had broken through their line at Krasnik 
and drove it.back in retreat—thirty miles, ac- 
cording to the Petrograd report. That reverse 
was followed by an official bulletin from Vienna, 
which declared that the Austro-German cam- 
paign had virtually come to an end with the 
capture of Lemberg, and 
that the repulse at Krasnik 
was owing to the too great 
enthusiasm of the Austrian 
troops, which had pushed 
on faster and farther than 
their support justified. 
The Russian lines remain 
firmly intrenched behind 
the Bug and Zlota Lipa 
rivers, and seem likely 
to maintain themselves 
there. As has happened 
more than once before dur- 
ing this war, the German 
offensive loses much of its momentum when it 
enters the region of inadequate rail and wagon 
roads in central Poland. The German staff, 
then, has succeeded in its really defensive aim, 
—the clearing of the Russian armies out of 
Austrian territory, —but it has not succeeded in 
erushing the Russian armies or in seriously 
threatening their strategic positions defending 
Warsaw, Ivangorod and Brest-Litovsk. 

At the same time, renewed activity on the 
western line indicates that German reinforce- 
ments have reached that front from somewhere 
or other. On July 12th, the Germans drove 
the French out of the cemetery at Souchez, a 
point of vantage for which both armies have 
struggled for several weeks. That definitely 
checked the French advance toward Lens and 
Lille, which, although slow, has been constant. 
In the Argonne Forest, west of Verdun, their 
attacks were fierce, although less successful. 
On the other hand, the French reported a 
brilliant success at Fontenelle, in the Vosges. 
Arras is still under German bombardment, and 
the whole town is now in ruins—ineluding the 
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famous and beautiful bell tower on the Hotel | 
de Ville. Thirty-five French aéroplanes raided | 


a German supply depot near St. Mihiel, and set 
it afire with their bombs. 


The Italian troops made little if any progress | with cream, some crisp toast and a cup of Postum. | 
American ships engaged in legitimate trade, | in their invasion of Austria. They were fight- | 


ing for Gérz and for the command of the Carnie 
plateau, to which the fortress of Malborgeth 
is the key, but Rome had no important successes 
to report. Austrian troops have begun to take 
the offensive here and there, but without con- 
spicuous result. Geneva heard that a German 
army was concentrating at Munich to support 
the Austrian army at Trent. 

The German colony of Southwest Africa is 
now wholly in the hands of the English. The 
last of the German military forces surrendered 
to Gen. Louis Botha, in command of the army 


| of the South African Union, on July yth. The 
| colony contains 322,450 square miles, with a 


population of less than 100,000. It will probably 
be annexed to the South African Union. 

The Dardanelles campaign is still undecided. 
The Turks made desperate counter-attacks on 
the allies during the week, but were repulsed 
with heavy loss. Athens and Sofia heard that 
the Sultan of Turkey had died, but the rumor 
remained unconfirmed. The Serbian army is 
reported to be reorganized and reéquipped, and 
the sanitary conditions are now so much im- 
proved that the Serbian staff is planning an 
invasion of Herzegovina, with the support of 
the Montenegrin army. 

Bucharest reported that the Austrian minister 
has made definite proposals to Roumania, 
promising the cession of territory in the 
Bukowina, and increased privileges for Rou- 
manians in Hungary, if Roumania will agree 
to remain neutral and to facilitate communica- 
tion with Turkey. Still greater concessions are 
promised if she will engage on the side of the 
Teutonic allies. It is said that the proposals 
must be accepted or rejected within a month. 
Germany and Austria are determined to ‘‘drive 
Roumania into the open,’’ since they find it 
difficult to get supplies to their Turkish allies 
under present conditions. 

One Swedish, one Russian, and several Brit- 
ish merchant ships were sunk by German 
submarines during the week. In. most cases 
warning was given, and the crews escaped 
with their lives. 

Many Socialists in Germany are outspoken 
for peace. They are careful to say that they 
do so because they believe that Germany has 
proved itself unconquerable; but they disap- 
prove of the conquest and annexation of other 
lands, and they wish Germany to offer terms 
so generous that the other nations will be 
ready to accept them. 
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Inol Soap 


keeps the complexion 
healthy and beautiful 





Many an otherwise attractive girl 
is a social failure because of a poor 
complexion. If your skin is not 
naturally fresh, smooth and glowing, 
if it has suffered from summer sun 
and dust, or an unwise use of cos- 
metics, Resinol Soap will clear it 
—or greatly help to do so—in a nor- 
mal, healthy way. It is so easy too: 


Just bathe your face for several minutes with 
Resinol Soap and hot water, working the 
creamy lather into the skin gently with the fin- 
ger-tips. Then wash off with more Resinol 
Soap and warm water, finishing with a dash of 
clear, cold water to close the pores. 


Do this regularly once or twice a day, and 
you will be astonished how quickly the healing, 
antiseptic Resinol balsams soothe and cleanse 
the pores, remove pimples and blackheads, and 
leave the complexion clear, fresh and velvety. 


When the skin is in a very neglected condi- 
tion, spread on just a little Resinol Ointment 
for ten or fifteen minutes before using Resinol 
Soap. Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists. 
For a trial size cake, write to Dept. 27-C, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 








CHANGE THE VIBRATION 


| IT MAKES FOR HEALTH. 


A man tried leaving off meat, potatoes, coffee, | 


| ete., and adopted a breakfast of fruit, Grape-Nuts 


His health began to improve at once for the 
| reason that a meat eater will reach a place once 
in a while where his system seems to become 
| clogged and the machinery doesn’t work smoothly. 
A change of this kind puts aside food that is 
slow to digest and takes up food and drink of the 
| highest value, already partly digested and capable 
| of being quickly changed into good, rich blood and 
| strong tissue. 

A most valuable feature of Grape-Nuts is the 
natural mineral elements (phosphate of potash, 
etc.), grown in the grains from which it is made. 

These elements are absolutely necessary for 
the well-balanced rebuilding of body, brain and 
nerves. q 

A few days’ use of Grape-Nuts will show one a 
way to physical and mental strength well worth 
the trial. 

Look in packages for the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville.” ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

C ASH feend summer gathering insects, butterflies. 
y big prices. Many worth $5.00-$10.00. All 
salable. Men. 


omen. Get instructions, Price-list, pictures, 
descriptions. Send stp. Sinclair,Box244,D.74, LosAngeles,Cal. 


CS 108 all diff, Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Mex- 
NS Trinidad, Jata.etc.& Album Se. 1000 FinelyMx’d 206. 65 
NS ‘ree. Ibuy 
— ‘ 


diff U.S.,25¢.1000hingesSe.Agts. wtd.50 % .. 
stamps.C.8tegman, 5943Cote Brilliante Ave.8t.Louis,Mo. 








Get This Car FREE 


And the Agency for 


) Your Territory 
\ Write Today 










| 5-Passenger. 28 H.P. Electric Lights and Starter 


| Yes—you can get this beautiful Bush Touring Car Free and the 
Agency for your territory. To New Bush Students we give this 
wonderful opportunity. The best motor college in the country. 
You don't have to leave home. Write for special information 
today and learn how you can make from $100 to $500 per month in 
the Auto Business. Get started NOW. Don't delay. Just drop 
| a postal for beautifully illustrated catalog. 


BUSH MOTOR COLLEGE, Inc., 
702 Bush Building, North Clark and Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





g» bicycle and know you have the best. Buy a 
machine can prove before accepting. 

DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
, ” trial. EXPENSE to youif, after 
m@ trial you do not wish to keep it. 

LOW FACTORY COST, great improve- 
ments and values never before equalled. 
WRITE TODAY for our big catalog 
showing our complete line of 1915 bicycles, 
% TIRES, sundries and parts, and learn the 

wonderful new offers and terms we will 
give you. Auto and Motorcycle Supplies at factory 
to user prices. Deo not buy until you know what 
we can do for you. A postal card brings everythin 
















MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO. 























Built for a Lifetime Service 


livered free at any railway station in the United States, 
all freight charges paid by us. This proposition should 
interest anyone who needs a new sewing machine. 
Write at once for our free Sewing Machine Booklet, No. 12. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


The New Companion, 
built for a lifetime service, 
is equipped with up-to-date 
improvements and attach- 
ments, including the won- 
derful Automatic Tension 
Release, is sold to readers 
of The Youth’s Companion 
at a large discount from 
catalogue price, and is de- 
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be&J BABOON 
@y Charles Hanson Towne 
A’ eight o’clock eee —-. 
oferty wrt cgay 
The fiddles creak and croon ; 


And then I bow to the people— 
A lumbering baboon. 





I wonder why I do it? 
Why do the humans stare 

From even rows of shadow 
Behind the footlights’ glare? 

Why do I go through my weary tricks 
On a table and a chair? 


They laugh, and clap, and giggle, 
They never seem to tire, 

For I am quite amusing 
As I dance upon a wire, 

Or ieap, at my master’s signal, 
Through golden hoops of fire. 


I cannot smile, like the people, 
I cannot speak at all; 

I pirouette insanely 
In the foolish carnival ; 

Yet could I laugh, oh, I would laugh 
When the velvet curtaius fall! 


For I wonder why those people 
Sit in such even rows, 

And smile at my useless knowledge, 
Laugh at my mincing toes, 

And dream that they have wisdom! 
How little a human knows! 


And why do they always gather 
In houses bright and hot, 

When they might be out in the open 
In a place I’ve never forgot? 

Why do they hive in a shell like this, 
And bid me share their lot? 


And why is my life a schedule, 
Run by rote and rule? 

I was not meant for theatres, 
I was not made for school; 

I was not meant to caper here, 
A thing of ridicule! 


I was not meant to be the slave 
Of a man in a shiny suit, 

To bring the golden dollars in, 
To stand up and salute ; 

The good God put me in the world 
To be a happy brute! 


But at eight o’clock each evening, 
And at two in the afternoon, 

The monster curtains open, 
The fiddles creak and croon; 

And I bow to the senseless people— 
A sensible baboon! 


& & 
DISCARDING CHRISTIANITY. 


ACK Graham was very much excited 
as he met his rector. 

“After twenty centuries of Chris- 
tianity’s teaching peace on earth,” 
he cried, “most of the Christian 
nations of the world are now busily 

engaged in shooting down their fellow men! If that 
is all Christianity can do, I am through with it.” 

“Just what are you going to put in its place?” 
inquired Doctor Brown. 

“TI don’t know; but I want something better 
than that!” declared Jack fiercely. 

“Let me see,” said the rector. ‘““Whatever un- 
faithful adherents practice, Christianity says that 
moral qualities are of supreme consideration. It 
exalts honesty and purity, and declares that the 


highest goodness is the unselfish giving of oneself | 
When you discard Christianity, | 


for others’ good. 
will you be satisfied with a lower standard, Jack ?” 

“Of course not!” said Jack. ‘‘No one would 
ever be satisfied with the lower after he had seen 
the higher.” 

“Well, when you discard Christianity, where will 
you find a higher ethical teaching than that ?” 

Jack stood looking at the minister. ‘‘Well, sir, 
I must confess that there isn’t any,’ he said. “It 
isn’t the ethical teaching of Christianity of which 
I complain.” 

“Well, let us look deeper,’ the clergyman con- 
tinued. “Christianity declares that at the heart 
of the universe is Love; that a Being of love sur- 
rounds us always, eternally seeking entrance to 
our lives that He may bless us and help us. All 
we need is to let Him in, and however weak we 
are, we shall become strong; however despairing 
we are, we shall be filled with courage; however 
broken-hearted, we shall know the deepest joy. 
Tens of thousands of the most intelligent of every 
age since Christ bear united testimony that exactly 
that has been their experience. Will you be satis- 
fied with a religion that does less than that? Can 
a@ man ask any religion to do more than that?” 

“Why haven’t twenty centuries of that religion 
made this war impossible?” cried Jack. 

“If your physician left you medicine for some 
illness, and as soon as the physician’s back was 
turned, you pitched the medicine out of the 
window, and you steadily grew worse, could you 
justly say that the medicine had failed and you 
needed something different?” 

Jack steod thinking it over. 
his hand to the clergyman. 
ashamed, doctor,” he said. 
different religion. 
ion that we have!” 


“IT am _ properly 

We need only to live the relig- 
® © 

* BELONGING TO MRS. MALL” 


declared to a group of sympathetic 
classmates a few days before com- 
mencement, “that I shall never, never 
be reconciled to,—if it happens,—and 





and w borne all her ability i in that little country town ; 
Mary Field, who could be anything if she had half 
a chance.” 


Then he held out | 


“We don’t need a) 





broke bounds. She had already heard Mary 
called “Mrs. Hall” half a dozen times. ‘*What 
does it mean?” she cried. ‘*Won’t some one have 
mercy upon me?” 

“It’s just their nonsense—don’t pay any atten- 
tion to them,” Mary replied, as she ran to the tele- 
phone; but Evelyn turned quickly. 

“I'll show you in the library after supper, Miss 
Revell,” she promised. 

So, after supper, Eleanor, refusing to be diverted 
by Mary, went to the library with Evelyn. Evelyn, 
pulling down a brown volume that showed marks 
of service, turned the pages quickly. 

“Here it is,” she said. ‘it’s Gail Hamilton’s 
description of a party she attended in Washington 
—the most delicious thing! Begin down there.” 

Eleanor read obediently: “Do you want to know 
what I wore? White muslin, white kids, a braid of 
hair belonging to Mrs. Hail, white flowers in my 
hair arranged by Mrs. Custis, hair necklace with 
a heart, belonging to Mrs. Hall, gold necklace 
wound twice round my left arm for a bracelet, 
belonging to Mrs. Hall, hair bracelet, correspond- 
ing to the necklace, on my right arm, belonging 
to Mrs. Hall, bouquet in front arranged by Carrie 
Custis, white satin sash tied in a knot with ends, 
belonging to Mrs. Custis, elegant ivory fan, be- 
longing to Mrs. Hall, bouquet of beautiful flowers 
plucked from her own garden. . . . Did we apples 
swim? Didn’t we, though!’’ 

Eleanor, laughing, but bewildered, looked de- 
spairingly at Evelyn. 

“It is amusing, but I’m terribly stupid. You 
see, I never knew Mary to be possessed of jewelry 
for herself, much less for others. I don’t see it 
even yet.” 

“Why, it was the way Mrs. Hall gave every- 
thing,” Evelyn explained. “It’s what Mary does 
always, for everyone. We get cross sometimes 
at the way people come to her for everything 
under the sun, but underneath, we just love it. 
I’d rather be like my sister Mary than anyone 
else in the whole world.” 


e® & 


A HEROIC BOY. 


HERE is an Australian boy of ten whose 
courage and resourcefulness under condi- 
tions that would have tried the resolution of 

@ grown man, are worth the tribute of recital. 

His name is Vincent Atkinson, and he is the son 
of a miner who lived in a lonely district of Western 
Australia. Last March, Vincent, who is just ten 
years old, was living with his mother and four 
younger children—Robert, Isabel, Arthur, and a 
baby only a few months old—at Billili Station, 
fifteen miles from Lennonville. His father was 
some twelve miles away, prospecting for gold. 

The weather was intensely hot, and one day, 
just after the midday meal, little Isabel, who was 
five, ran to the other children, crying, ‘‘Oh, 
mamma’s lying asleep in the sun!” They went 
out to her, and Vincent found that his mother was 
dead. 

Considering what to do, the lad’s first impulse 
was to follow his father across the thirsty wastes 
of the “out-back”’ gold field, but he feared that he 
could not find him. He next thought of leaving 
the younger children and going for help to Five 
Mile town, where his uncle lived. But he was 
afraid to leave the little ones by themselves, and 
so he decided to take them with him. 

First, however, he fed the poultry and the few 
cattle, gave them water, turned off the windmill 
pump, gave each of the children a piece of bread 
and butter and a good drink of water, and took a 
big drink himself to last the journey. Next, he 
filled the water bag, and a feeding bottle for the 
baby, put the infant into the gocart, which he 
pushed, and, for fear the puppy would perish if it 
was left behind, took it with him. Very early in 
the afternoon the pitiful little procession started 
out for Five Mile town, eight miles off, barefooted, 
and through scorching, gritty sand all the way, 
with the thermometer at 115° in the shade. 

Under the burning rays of the sun the puppy 
soon gave way, and had to be carriéd. Then little 
Arthur’s feet became sorely blistered, and Vincent 
had to take him on his back. Pushing the gocart 
through the heavy sand, he himself suffered inde- 
scribable distress from heat, thirst, and exhaus- 
tion, but he would not give up. 

Owing to the terrific heat, the baby required 
constant attention, and a sip of water every few 
hundred yards. Vincent’s great fear was lest the 
water bag should give out before Five Mile town 
was reached; but with Robert and Isabel clinging 
to the gocart, Vincent Atkinson staggered into 
the little mining town about six o’clock in the 
evening, alive, and hardly more. 


& © 
WAR AND THE BELLS. 
HEN, more than a century ago, news 
reached England of the Battle of Trafalgar 
and the death of Nelson in the hour of 
victory, the bells of Chester Cathedral flung abroad 


peal after peal of air-borne triumph; but after | 


every peal, deeply, solemnly, mournfully, the 


| greatest bell tolled once, a single booming note of 





grief. 

Bells for many centuries have been intimately 
associated with the hour of national triumph and 
disaster. In Belgium, famous as a land of bells 
and carillons, the ancient tocsin of Antwerp, cast 
in 1316, and named the “Horrida,” has been long 
disused ; it did not, in this year of battle, ery aloud 
the city’s danger or proclaim its fall. Its younger 
comrade, the Santa Maria, which first rang in 
1467 on the entry of Charles the Bold into the city, 


| was also silent, and so was the favorite Carolus, 


the gift of the Emperor Charles V, richly cast of 
copper, silver, and gold. Perhaps, like Roland, the 
great bell of Ghent, they only sound for victory. 
The Belgian bells are, many of them, among the 
finest products of the great bell founders, when 
their art was in its prime, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 


| bells are as notable for perfection of tone, but a 


that is, for Mary Field to settle down | 


That was five years ago. And now for the first 


time Eieanor was spending three days in the 
country town with Mary Field. For it had hap- 
pened exactly as she had foreseen: Mary Field 
had buried herself in a thousand little everyday 
duties that anyone else could do. Of course it was 
a fine family,—Mary’s brood of younger brothers 
and sisters,—but when you thought what she might 
have done with all her talent — 

It was when Evelyn, who had left the table to 
answer the telephone, reported, ‘Mrs. Sperry 


asking for Mrs. Hall,’ that Eleanor’s curiosity | 


great many are renowned through tradition and as- 
sociation. Many of the most famous French bells, 
like Jacqueline of Paris and George d’Ambois of 
Rouen, were melted down for gun metal during 
the Revolution. Of the English bells, many bear 
inscriptions connecting them with famous persons 
or events. 

A Royalist village bell, of the period of the Civil | 


Wars, thus proclaims its association with the exe- | 


cution of Charles 1, for which it tolled-to its injury, 
and the restoration of Charles II, which it was 
repaired to celebrate: 

When that my Kinge he sufferéd 

I lost my tonge, as he hys Head. 

When that my Kinge returned to reigne 

1 found my Voyse to ringe againe. 


The magnificent peal of bells in the chureh of | 


Few French. and English | 


St. Helen’s, Worcester, was installed to commem- 
orate the victories of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough. Six of the eight bear the names of 
battles, the other two those of the duke and the 
queen; and eachrcarries a patriotic inscription. 
First is my note and Blenheim is my name 
For Blenheim’s story will be sung in fame. 

So proclaims the first bell; the last concludes 
the exultant peal: 

The immortal praises of Queen Anne I sound 
With union blest, and all these glories round. 

Old Boston possesses one of the finest peals in 
England, whose hymn of thanksgiving, alternating 
with wild, triumphant ringing, first told the scat- 
tered villages and towns of the wide fens of 
Lincolnshire that Napoleon had met defeat at 
Waterloo. Another English bell, recast after it 
had, on the same occasion, cracked under the 
joyful strain of its own insistent thunder, is proudly 
inseribed: 

I rang the downfall of Buonaparte, and broke, 


with the date of Waterloo. 
S & . 


WHERE COWS GIVE NO MILK. 


MERICANS who travel through the interior 
A of China greatly miss “Cows’ milk and her 
butter,” as a Japanese sign puts it. The 
people of the Orient use little of either. Mares’ 
milk is sold to invalids at a high price because the 
Chinese believe that it is a source of great bodily 
strength. But the natives use cows solely for 
draft purposes, and, having earned her living for 





years in this manner, bossy stands upon her dig- 
nity when Americans demand milk of her. To 
her offspring she will give it, but not to man, if by 
any possibility she can avoid it. 

The picture shows the lengths to which one 
family had to go in order to get milk. With three 
coolies to hold the little cow and another to hold 
the calf, her owner succeeded in getting a cupful 
once in a while; but the struggle was too exhaust- 
ing to be kept up every day, and he soon sold the 
cow. 

In Japan there are now a few American-bred 
cattle, owned by foreigners, that make the native 
cows look like goats. One of these cows was 
imported into Korea by a missionary, but he had 
difficulty in getting his coolie to tend the beast. 
The servant was fresh from his country home, 
where he had heard little and seen less. He took 
the cow for an elephant, and fled before her. 
In Korea the little native cow is a petted darling 
that has been indulged to such an extent that, 
incredible as it seems, she refuses to eat grass 
unless it has been boiled. It is not unusual in 
very cold weather to see a pet cow clothed in a 
thick, warm blanket, while the children of the 
family shiver in their cotton garments—and often 
very few of them. 
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WHY JOTHAM MISSED THE MUSTER. 


OTHAM Libby sidled unobtrusively into the 

gathering in the general store of Dilmouth. 

Caleb Peaslee, resplendent in holiday garb, 
hailed him cheerfully. 

“Hoss ain’t sick, is he, Jotham?” inquired Mr. 
Peaslee, with solicitude. ‘‘I didn’t see you in 
Bangor to-day, to the firemen’s muster. I thought 
you always lotted on goin’ to that.” 

“My hoss’s all right, fur’s I know,’ replied 
Jotham soberly. “I jest shifted my mind ’bout 
goin’ at the last minute.” He turned to the store- 
keeper. ‘You got four, five wooden boxes, mebbe 
a foot ’n’ half square?” he asked. “If you have, 
I guess I’d like to trade with you for ’em.” 

“Your folks are all right, ain’t they?” persisted 
Caleb with concern. “Mis’ Libby, now —” 

“There ain’t nobody sick,” interrupted Jotham, 
with unusual tartness. “Good land! Can’t a man 
stay to home and tend to his work ’thout bein’ 
pestered to death ’bout it?” 

Caleb looked at his friend in hurt wonder. “I 
d’know’s you’ve got any call to take that stand 
with me, Jotham, jest on ’count of a neighborly 
question or so,” he observed stiffly. ‘I ain’t cal’- 
latin’ to pry —” 

Jotham held up a toil-worn hand, and a blush of 

contrition colored his face. “I’m ’shamed of my- 
self, Caleb,” he said apologetically. “That wa’n’t 
no way to answer a neighbor; but I ben so short- 
tempered and mean all day that there’s ben 
scurcely any livin’ with me. Bein’s I was so short 
with you, I guess it’s right I sh’d tell you what the 
matter is. 

“Td ben lookin’ forrad to goin’ to the muster 
for a month and over, and my wife knew I had.” 
He paused a moment, with a wry smile, glancing 
sidewise at Caleb the while. “I guess mebbe a 
month ago she begun to pester and badger me to 
get her some nests ready, so she c’d set some hens. 
Course I intended to do it, but you know how 
*tis, Caleb—one thing and ’nother kep’ puttin’ it off, 
and I didn’t do it at all. This mornin’ I made 
myself ready and harnessed the old hoss, cal’- 
latin’ to hook into the buggy and pick up Nate 
Parsons on the road. 

“Wal, I started round to the wagon house with | 
| the hoss, and when I got there my wife was standin’ | 
| in the door with her arms folded and her mouth 
shut tight; you couldn’t have stretched a string 


her mouth was. 

“““What you goin’ to do?’ she snapped. 

Wal,’ s’I, ‘mebbe ’f you’d get out of the door | 
and give me a chance, I’d hook the hoss into the 
buggy and —’ 

"Wal, you won’t,’ she says. ‘I got ahen settin’ 
| on eggs in that buggy,’ s’she, ‘and you ain’t goin’ 
to turn a wheel till she hatches out!’ 

“Caleb,’—and Mr. Libby’s tones were very 
solemn,—‘‘’f I hadn’t had the hoss by the bits, to 
steady me, I guess I’d have fell down! ‘Good 
| land!’ s’I, tryin’ to get my bearin’s. “Wal, , Ci, 
| fin’ly, ‘there’s the two-seater, and mebbe —’ 

“*T got two hens in that,’ s’she, ‘one on the front 





seat and one in the back, and you ain’t goin’ to | 


meddle with ’em, neither! 
a month,’ s’she, 


Here I’ve talked for 
‘to get you to fix up some place 


cross her face any straighter and tighter’n what | 
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for me to set them hens, and you ain’t done it, and 
I was drove to doin’ it myself. And I’ve tried,’ 
she says determined like, ‘to see ’f I couldn’t 
teach you a lesson at the same time, and I guess 
mebbe I’ve made out. Don’t you lay a hand on 
either one of them wagons to-day!’ s’she, and 
off she went to the house, with her backbone 
straighter’n a timber spruce! 

“And of course,” Mr. Libby finished sheepishly, 
“seein’ how sot she was, and knowin’ in my soul 
that she was in the right of it, I jest took the har- 
ness off’n the hoss and stayed to home. But,” as 
he gathered up the boxes that the storekeeper 
had brought forward, ‘“‘I’m goin’ to see ’f I can’t 
provide hens’ nests ’nough so I c’n have a buggy 
once in a while without bein’ hendered by a hen 
that wants to bring off a hatch of chickens!” 
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THE HAMS OF WESTPHALIA. 


Te famous Westphalian hams, which are 
eaten without cooking, are cured by an elab- 
orate process that bas been worked out 
patiently and skillfully by generations of expert 
workmen. A writer in the New York Sun thus 
describes the process: 

After being rubbed thoroughly with a solution 
in which there are one hundred pounds of salt to 
one pound of saltpetre, the hams are placed on 
cement floors, or in vats, and thickly strewn with 
salt. They lie under salt for two weeks, and then 
pass to a vat that contains a twenty-two per cent. 
solution of brine. They remain in that solution 
for eighteen days. Every day they are shifted 
in the vat; the hams on the bottom are brought 
to the top, and vice versa. 

At the end of the eighteen days the hams are 
packed, one upon another, in a cool, dry cellar, 
where they remain for four weeks, in order to 
ripen—that is, to take on color and become tender. 
Then the salt is washed off with a stiff brush 
dipped in lukewarm water, and the hams are put 
to soak for twelve hours in fresh water. After 
that they are ready for the smokehouse. 

The smokehouses are two or three stories high, 
with holes bored in the flooring. The fires are 
kindled on the ground floor, and the meat is hung 
on the second and third floors. The fires are 
made entirely of beech wood, but the workmen 
constantly throw juniper berries and juniper twigs 
on the embers. The fire burns brightly; it is 
cliecked with beech wood sawdust whenever it 
burns too briskly. 

The smoking continues for about eight days. 
Under the ancient curing methods, however, the 
hams were often kept in the smoke rooms for six 
weeks, and it is by this latter method that the 
best hams are still made by the country folk of 
Westphalia. 
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GETTING HIS MONEY’S WORTH. 


N the very interesting book of reminiscence 
I that P. T. Barnum, the famous showman, wrote, 
forty years ago, there is an amusing anecdote 
that recalls the days when the one-ring circus was 
the chief attraction of the long, hot summer. 

The incident occurred when we were at Hanover 
Court House, in Virginia, wrote Mr. Barnum. 
It rained so heavily that we could not perform 
there, and Turner (manager of the show) decided 
to start for Richmond immediately after dinner. 
He was informed by the landlord that as. our 
agent had engaged three meals and lodging for 
the whole company, the entire bill must be paid, 
whether we went then or the next morning. No 
compromise could be effected with the stubborn 
landlord, and so Turner proceeded to get the 
worth of his money as follows: 

He ordered dinner at twelve o’clock, which was 
duly prepared and eaten. The table was cleared 
and reset for supper at half past twelve. At one 
o’clock we all went to bed, every man carrying a 
lighted candle to his room. There were thirty-six 
of us, and we all undressed and tumbled into bed 
as if we were going to stay all night. In half an 
hour we rose and went down to the hot breakfast 
that Turner had demanded and that we found 
smoking on the table. Turner was very grave, 
the landlord was exceedingly angry, and the 
rest of us were convulsed with laughter at the 
absurdity of the whole proceeding. We disposed 
of our breakfast as if we had eaten nothing for 
ten hours, and then started for Richmond satisfied 
that we had fairly settled with the unreasonable 
landlord. 
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ANOTHER EMINENT HESSIAN. 


COMPANION reader who has been inter- 
ested in the articles we have printed about 
the Hessian prisoners of Trenton and their 

descendants, writes to say that one of the foremost 
men of the New South and a leader in the estab- 
lishment of the coal and iron industry in Alabama, 
was descended from one of the Hessian soldiers 
who fought against the colonies in the Revolution. 

This man was the late Col. Henry F. De Barde- 
leben. His ancestor was not taken prisoner at 
Trenton; but when the war ended he had become 
so much pleased with what he had seen of America, 
that he determined to remain here. He married 
a South Carolina woman, and his descendants are 
among the most substantial people in that part of 
the country. 

eS & 


TRADE IN WAR TIME. 


OON after the war broke out, says the London 
S Telegraph, a friend calied on an English mer- 
chant, who did a large Continental business. 
“This war must have hit you hard,” he ventured. 
“Very hard,” said the merchant. “I’ve over 
$10,000 owing me in Germany, and it’s touch-and- 
| go whether I ever get a penny of it. Still, we’ve 
got to put up with something for the country.” 
“T’m glad you take it so cheerfully,” said the 
| friend. 
“Well, of course there’s profit and loss in war 
| time. I owe $18,000 in Germany.” 











| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
| 1. Misanthrope; revolution; penitentiary; os- 


tentation. 

| 2. 1. Coal. 11. The five senses. 111. Shoe. 

| 8. 1. Seience. 1m. David. 111. sy! in-ch, ay 
Be pinjay. Iv. Post, age—postage. . Scribe 

y ule 


4. Benjamin Franklin. 


| 5. Clover, lover, over. 6. Vacation. 


| 7 1. Bed. mu. Tactics. 8 Bud, nil—Dublin. 
9. 1. Cab, in—cabin. 11. Corn, wall—Cornwall. 
I. Can, sell, lay, shun—cancellation. rv. In, 


| vest, i, gate—investigate. 
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A SPOILED JOKE. 
BY ZITELLA COCKE. 


My uncle is what people call 
A scientific man; 
Sometimes he likes to talk to me, 
Or Cousin Tom and Dan, 
About insects — his specialty ; 
And he can tell the name 
Of any bug that ever lived 
And place from which it came. 





He keeps all sorts of butterflies 
In cases made of glass, 

Each one arranged, so he tells us, 
According to its class; 

And bugs that shine like jewels fine, 
Bright green and red and gold, 

In such a great variety 
As never could be told. 


So one day Tom and Dan and | 
Thought we would like to poke 

Some fun at uncle, and we three 
Agreed upon a joke. 

We searched the woods a whole week long 
For leg and back and wing, 

And finally with paste we made 
What seemed a living thing! 


Oh, then in what a glee we went! 
“See, uncle, can you tell 

The name and class of this strange bug? 
You know them all so well!” 


He took it, turned it up and down 
And scanned it in and out; 
Then, smiling, said, “ Why, boys, this is 
A humbug, beyond doubt!” 
~~ eer 
DOLLY’S NEST. 
BY FRANCES HARMER. 
HE sun was shining, the birds were 
singing, and the flowers were blooming. 
You might think that little girls would be 
smiling ; but instead, Dolly White was crying. 

‘‘What is the matter now?’’ asked a neigh- 
bor who had stopped at the gate. ‘‘Dolly is 
erying again ?’’ 

So, you see, it was not the first time! 

**T don’t have anyone to play with!’’ Dolly 
sobbed. ‘‘Mother is busy. ’’ 

“Tf you will come down here,’’—the lady 
leaned over the hedge,—‘‘and sit very still, 
you can see some one build a little house.’’ 

Dolly jumped up and ran down the path. 


“Very quiet,” the lady whispered. “Stand 
still and watch !” 
Dolly almost held her breath. Ina minute 


she saw a small, pretty bird fly down from 
the tree overhead and pick up a little square 
piece of paper. Then he flew up into the 
tree where Dolly could not see him through 
the leaves. 

‘*He is building his nest,’? whispered the 
lady, ‘‘but he hasn’t much material to build 
it with. Suppose you bring tiny, tiny pieces 
of thread, and tiny, tiny pieces of anything 
you can find that would be nice and soft for 
tiny, tiny birds to nestle into, and put them 
down—just there. You will have to be quiet, 
or birdie will be frightened. It will be pleas- 
ant to have a bird build in your tree.’’ 

The lady went on her way to the stores. 
Dolly did not cry again, for she had a busy 
morning. Her mother came out and gave her 
some nice bits of very soft stuff, and Dolly | 
pulled them into shreds. Then she crept down | 
to the place where the bird had found the bit | 
of paper, and put her shreds, one by one, on | 
the grass. Sometimes it was many minutes | 
before Mr. Bird would come down to get her | 
present; but he always came. 


When luncheon was ready, a smiling Dolly 
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sat at the table. 
been doing?’’ asked her father. 
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ORAWN BY SARAH K. SMITH 


THE LAUNCHING. 


BY DORA M. HAYS. 


Down by our garden lily pond we played a lovely game. 

At Bobby’s launching party there I gave his ship a name. 

I called it Thistledown, because we thought ’twould sail away, 
And if it does, my two best dolls will go abroad some day. 











‘And what has my Dolly | by every little while; it was a side track for | 
freight cars. The boys could see the tops of | 
‘*T’ve been building a nest,’’ said Dolly. | the cars from the big maple, and when they 
And she quite forgot to mention the neighbor 


from next door! 
& 








grew tired of their game, Fred said, ‘‘ Let’s go 
over and look at the train.’’ 
® Ed agreed, and away they went. There 
was no engine near, and the children looked 
MISCHIEF AND FLAXSEED. curiously at the big wheels and strong black 
BY ELIZABETH PRICE. machinery. Soon they climbed up and looked | 
inside the car; at one end of it there was 
Fite and Ed lived in the hot city, and (a compartment that held many bushels of 
they liked to visit their sister, whose | flaxseed. The boys did not know what the 
home was in a small, near-by town. ‘shiny brown particles were; but in about 
There they found plenty of grass and shade. It | two minutes they were playing in it. At first 
was always cool in the long, shady street, and | they let it run through their fingers, and then 
there were porches and hammocks, and trees the | they began to burrow and roll in the slippery 
branches of which stretched over the house. heap; they threw it over each other and 
Fred and Ed enjoyed it all, because in their | buried themselves up to their necks. 
city home they did not have such a delightful | They had great fun; but the sun shone so 
outdoors. One afternoon when their sister went | hot that after a while they remembered the 
downtown and left the boys playing mumble- | ice-cold water in the well by the back porch. 
the-peg under the maple, she did not tell them| ‘‘Let’s go,’’ said Fred. ‘‘I’m thirsty.’’ 
not to go away. : She thought they were con-| ‘‘All right, let’s,’’ agreed his brother, and 
tented; but you cannot tell how long boys | they crawled out of the car. 
are going to be contented with mumble-the-| When they came to the light they hardly 
peg. Behind the house there stretched a daisy | knew each other! Flaxseed is small and it 
field, and just beyond that was the railway. | looks harmless, but when it is wet it grows 
The first track that you reached was not the very sticky and holds on. The boys were 
one used by the express trains that thundered | damp with perspiration, and the seed had 


stuck to them everywhere. It had run down 
their necks and up their sleeves; it was glued 
on under their knees, and it covered their legs 
and filled their short socks; it coated their 
faces; and they looked as if they were wearing 
suits of mail, like the knights of olden times. 

‘*Brush me,’’ begged Fred, ‘‘and I’ll brush 
you. ’’ 

But the flaxseed would not be brushed; it 
stuck as if every little flat seed had grown upon 
them. Their sister saw them coming, but she 
hardly knew her little brown brothers. Get- 
ting the flaxseed off was not fun, for neither 
water, nor soap, nor wash cloths, nor flesh 
brushes seemed to start it. The seed stuck 
tighter and tighter, until Ed decided that he 
would never have a clean face again. 

**T don’t want to look this way when I’m a 
ma-an!’’ he wept. 

‘**It almost looks as if you might have to,’’ 
said his sister soberly. 

Finally, with a wooden paper knife, they 
scraped the flaxseed off—one seed at a time; 
and they were red and smarting when at last 
they were ready to be put to bed. They had 
to eat supper upstairs, because they were not 
fit to be seen. They had had enough of flax- 
seed to last them all their lives, and during 
the rest of their visit they could not be coaxed 
even to cross the daisy field. 


BY M. LOUISE FORD. 

y \ to be an aviator,’’ said Jasper Dane. 
He had been looking at pictures of 
proudly. His mother laughed; she had often 

heard him wish for a sail through the air. 
the wide prairies are dotted over with fine 
farms. One day it had been very hot; heavy 
looked up quickly when his mother, with the 
baby in her arms, came out and gave a little 

‘*Look at the clouds !’’ 

Mr. Dane glanced up, and instantly sprang 
was coming straight toward them with the 
speed of a railway train, and the frightful 
Mr. Dane had lived many years in the West, 
and he knew what those strange clouds meant. 

‘*A tornado!’’ he cried, and seized Jasper 
with one arm, while with the other he helped 
eellar. Suddenly, with a fearful crash, the 
world seemed to fall to pieces round them. 


® & 
HEN I grow up, mother, I’m going 
airships, and he pronounced the big word 
Jasper’s home was in a western state, where 
clouds in the west promised a shower. Jasper 
ery of alarm: 
to his feet. A strange, copper-colored cloud 
rumble and roar grew louder every minute. 
There was not a moment to lose! 
Jasper’s mother along to seek refuge in the 
To Jasper it was very surprising to be picked 


| out of his father’s strong arms and carried up 


| into the air like a feather; but it was still more 
| Strange to end his sail by coming down with 
a great splash into cold water. But that is 
what he did. He had been dropped into the 
pond! 

But quickly as he had made the trip, his 
father was there before him, for he had gone 
down headfirst into the same cold water; and 
when he came up, gasping for breath, he saw 
Jasper floating on top. 

Mr. Dane did not lose his presence of mind, 
but began at once to plan how to get out of 
the pond. He told Jasper to cling to his neck ; 
and then, though it was hard work to swim 
with such a heavy burden, he succeeded in 
getting to the shore. 

They ran wildly about in search of Mrs. 
| Dane and the baby. They found them in the 
| orchard ; and they all shouted for joy when 
| they found that the tornado had left them 

unhurt. The baby had not even cried! Bumps 
| and bruises were their worst troubles. Jasper 
| had his sail in the air, to be sure, but he 
| never wanted another like it. 
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THE SPIDER’S RICHES. 


BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 
“Why,” said she, “though my wealth did 


not stay, 
I enjoyed every drop 
Just as long as ‘twould stop, 
And I'm feeling tiptop! 
It has been a most glorious day! 


“I am rich!” said the gay little spider. 
Her web was all bright 
With the dewdrops of night 
In the clear morning light, 
Like great diamonds sparkling beside 
her. 


“Rich, indeed!" buzzed the big, burly bee. 
“She's really quite funny! 
But I've stores of honey 
Worth actual money! 

When the sun gets up higher, we'll see!” 


“l am rich in my thoughts, Mr. Bee. 
Though my jewels took wings, 
I once had the dear things, 
And the next morning brings, 
Maybe, more of such riches to me!” 





By and by the big bee made a call. 
Not a diamond there! 
All had vanished in air, 
And the web was quite bare! 
Was the small spider sad? Not at all. 





So the bee, who was wise in his way, 
Learned a lesson. “’Tis not,” 
Said the bee, “ what you've got. 
It is what you have thought 

That is riches most likely to stay!” 
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HEMORRHAGE. 


oston, Mass. 








mz PERSON suffering from hemorrhage, 
or extreme loss of blood, exhibits 

¥ symptoms that correspond in severity 
with the quantity of blood that he has 
lost. 
= much blood a person can lose without 
serious danger to life, but it is only by watching 
these symptoms that the observer can judge when 
the danger pointis approaching. Pallor, of course, 
appears early, accompanied by a weak and rapid 





oe a 


pulse, and a fall in the temperature of the body. If | 


the hemorrhage is violent, and is not checked, the 


mucous membranes also grow pale, and the patient | 


may break out into acold sweat. He usually com- 
plains of thirst, and he should be permitted to drink 
freely. 

More ominous symptoms are those that show 
that the higher centres—the brain and the heart— 
are being starved by lack of blood. Vomiting is 
one of these symptoms, unless it is caused by the 
mere presence of blood in the stomach. If that is 
not the case, then the vomiting is serious, because 
it means that the lack of blood is causing an acute 
anemia of the higher centres. A late symptom, 
serious for the same reason, is restlessness. When 
that is followed by loss of sight, and then of con- 
sciousness, it means that unless the loss of blood 
can be checked the result must be fatal. 

In treating hemorrhage, the first thing is to find 


its cause, and then to try to stop it by local means. | 


What these means are must depend on the state 
the patient is in and the site of the bleeding. If 
that is easily reached the hemorrhage can be 
stopped by packing, or by pressure, or by binding 
with ligatures. Sometimes the state of the patient 
is such that it is best to stop the flow by the pres- 
sure of the hand or fingers, while other steps are 
taken to relieve the constitutional symptoms of 
shock and collapse. 

Sometimes only an operation can reach the point 
from which the blood comes. In that case, it must 
be performed as rapidly as possible, while the 
patient receives constitutional treatment. In many 
cases only a physician can find the source of a 


hemorrhage, but intelligent bystanders can do | 


much to relieve the symptoms. Hot-water bottles 
are needed to help in maintaining the bodily heat. 
Stimulants should be in readiness, and the salt 
box should be at hand, for saline injections are 
often given by physicians in dangerous cases of 
hemorrhage. 
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THE HOUSE OF ONE ROOM. 


R PENNY for your thoughts, little girl! 
Mm Could an old aunt understand?” 

» “You aren’t an ‘old aunt,’” Peggy 
retorted. “You shan’t be called 
names even by yourself!” 

a Aunt Alicia smiled. Peggy did not 
guess that it was because it was so like Peggy to 
think of the other person rather than of herself. 

**We’ll waive the question of age. Of course, Z 
know that I’m not old, but it seems to be private 
information unsuspected by the world. But if 
I’m not old, certainly I can’t be sidetracked by a 
kitten like you!” 

Peggy laughed, then grew sober. “It’s such a 
foolish little thing,” she confessed. ‘I was just 
wishing that I was bright, and could entertain a 
crowd, like Flo Bliss, instead of being a mouse of 
a thing without a particle of brilliancy anywhere 
about me. There, now you know. Aren’t you 
ashamed of me?” 

“Not a bit,” Aunt Alicia responded; “not one 
little bit, Peggy, child. It’s human—we all wish 
it. And it isn’t an impossibility; it’s only a 
problem, which is a very different thing. Don’t 
envy Flo, dear; she lives in a house of one room. 
Just make your house as big as you can, and the 
talk will take care of itself by and by.” 

“A house of one room!” Peggy repeated be- 
wildered. 

Aunt Alicia kissed the puzzled face. ‘How 
could I possibly acquire a reputation for wisdom 
if I didn’t speak in enigmas sometimes?” she re- 
sponded lightly. ‘‘How about your Hull House 
book? Did you like it?” 

“Oh, didn’t I like it!’ Peggy cried, drawing a 
long breath. “It makes you want to know a thou- 
sand things, Aunt Alicia. Oh, isn’t it an interest- 
ing world to be living in!” 

“Don’t let anyone or anything ever persuade 
you that it isn’t, Peggy,” Aunt Alicia replied, and 
*“*Deed I won’t!” Peggy responded. 

Peggy went home soon after that, and it was 
nearly five years before she visited Aunt Alicia 
again. Most of the old set were still in Evans- 
ton, although a few, Flo Bliss among them, had 
married. 

Aunt Alicia watched and waited. One day it 
came. 

“Aunt Alicia —”’ with Peggy’s quaint, half-shy 
hesitation. 

“ Peggy 9” 

“‘What has changed Flo Bliss so? She used to 
be so bright, and now—why, she can’t talk at all— 
except personalities. And they are simply per- 
sonalities, not real, or fine, or interesting things 
about people.” 





“But—why, Aunt Alicia, what do you mean? | toward them or not; that no matter how erratic 


She never used to be dull!” 
‘‘What did she talk about five years ago?” 


may be the course of the clustered pumpkins, they 
are never separated, and that when one is de- 


Peggy wrinkled her forehead, trying to think | tached, it invariably floats toward the shore; and 
| back. ‘“Why—I don’t know. I guess it was the that duck after duck will, apparently, suddenly 


| same kind of thing then, only it seemed so differ- 
ent. She—Aunt Alicia Benedict Gordon—is that 
| what you meant by living in a house of one room? 
I used to wonder, and wonder, and you never 
would tell.” 
& © 


TRADING IN THE TRENCHES. 


V Tits\ has occasional amenities that modify 
its horrors, as the following story, told by 
one of the actors therein, goes to show. 

The tale appeared in the London Daily News. Its 

truth is vouched for by that newspaper: 

A white flag rose slowly from a German trench, 
| and moved itself about to attract attention. British 
rifles in the trench across the way were at once 
fixed on it. A hand appeared beneath the flag. 
| Then came an arm and a head, and presently their 
| owner, a German captain of infantry, clambered 
from the trench. He flapped the white flag, and 
advanced slowly but confidently. When he was 





did, and a British officer inquired his business. 

The German answered in perfect English, “I 
want to have a few words with you chaps. I want 
to ask a favor.” 

‘‘What are those parcels under your arms, then? 
What are they for?” 

“Don’t worry about them,’’ said the German. 
He was warned that rifles covered him. The 
defenders of the trench could not risk having ex- 
plosives hurled among them. 

The German captain reached the British trench 
| and jumped down. “I’ve come to beg some tea,” 
| he explained. “We haven’t had a cup of tea for 





some of yours, and you can have these two boxes 
of cigars, They’re fine cigars, too. You'll like 
/’em. I’m in the trade. Before the war I’d been 
in the business for more than a dozen years in 
London, in a shop on Bond Street.” 

So they made him welcome, and invited him to 
| have tea with them then and there,—they were 
just preparing it,—and he stayed, and they all 
talked of London, and nothing about the war. 
Afterward, they gave him a pound or two of tea, 
| and he got out of the trench and was returning 
| to his own. 

A few yards off, he turned back and called out, 

“Any of you likely to be seeing London shortly?” 

A soldier replied, “‘Yes, I expect to go home 
there on leave in a day or two.”’ 

| “Well, would you mind calling on my wife — 

| she’s there with our six children—and telling her 

| how you saw me, and that Iam unhurt and well? 


| You know how hard it would be for me to get a | 


letter through. She hasn’t heard from me.” 
“Certainly, I will. What’s the address?” 
“Number — Holloway Road.” 
“Did you call?” asked a friend of the soldier, 
| when he related the story here in London. 
“Of course. It was no trouble. His wife lived 
next door to my mother in Holloway Road.” 


® & 
THE LOST FORTUNE. 





tells of a great calamity that befell his land- 
lady, an old Spanish woman named Maria. 


| mae CORR Wedenein, Saree henge ye eee Soe | of three panels will be divided by bronze beams, 


of her ten pesetas of board money a week, she 


[: “Quiet Days in Spain,” Mr.C.Bogue Luffmann | 





dive after a fish, disappear, and fail to reappear. 

Strange as these things appear, there is a very 
simple explanation. 

Close to the water stand the jacals of the peons, 
from whose fields have come the pumpkins and 
into whose pockets goes the money for many a 
brace of ducks served to Americans at the Country 
Club at Cherubusco, or the Hotel Guadiola or 
the Café Colon in Mexico City. ; 

The natives take the pumpkins to the water’s 
edge during the night and set them adrift; long 
strings prevent the clusters from drifting too far 
away from the shore. Thus they are left until the 
ducks become accustomed to the sight of them. 

All the lakes have firm, smooth bottoms, shelving 
from the shore more or less uniformly to the centre. 
The extreme depth of Chalco is ten feet. The 
average depth is from four and a half to five or 
six feet. When the men and béys are ready to 
begin operations, they draw the calabazas near the 
shore. Each one of the hunters has provided him- 


| self with an extra large pumpkin. He has scooped 
twenty yards away, he was ordered to halt. He | 


it out and cut three or four slits in the rind. This 
he puts on over his head, helmetwise, and ties it 
with twine under his arms. : 

Squatting down in the water until only their 
heads are above the surface, the hunters, wearing 
nothing but a breechcloth and belt, from which 
hang innumerable nooses of stout twine, wade out 
until they reach the clusters of floating pumpkins. 

The hunters wade about—swimming when out 
of their depth—and watch the ducks through the 
slits in their headpieces, as the captain of a man- 
of-war observes the enemy through the slit of the 
conning tower. When they get among the birds, 


| they seize one by the feet, and with a sudden jerk 


It is astonishing to see how | a fortnight. Our supply has gone wrong. Give us | 


pull it under before it can utter a sound of warning 
to its fellows. 

The men hang the ducks by the neck from the 
nooses at their belts, and as soon as every noose 
is pulled they wade ashore, where they turn the 
game over to the women and girls, who at once 
prepare the birds for market. Part of the feathers 
are used for stuffing pillows for hotels and the 
residences of the richer class, while the remainder 


| are dyed many different colors, to be used in the 





contrived to save, and bought a setting hen and a | 


dozen eggs. In due time ten or twelve chicks 
| appeared, and Maria grew to be as independent 
| as she was overjoyed. 

She neglected me in the most brutal fashion, 
says Mr. Luffmann,and made no better excuse than 
that she must attend to her “children,” which cer- 
tainly were a fine lot. Quite anew language came 
to her with the feathered tribe, and she used to 
forget herself so far as to talk to me as if I were 
one of them; then when she saw me laughing and 
remembered her mistake, she would spurn me 
with something like, “Bah! You’re only a barren 
old rooster!” 


my room, and with a horribly wailing moan 
threw herself at the foot of my bed and collapsed. 
I got up, and laid her on the floor. As she breathed 
heavily and champed her mouth, I concluded she 
was in a fit. I undid her dress at the throat, and 
tried to bring her round, but got no more result 
than a horrible fit of crying. She lay for an hour 
or more in this state, and showed no signs either 
of getting better or dying outright. I took a can, 
the domestic utensil of the country that is used 
for cooling the floor in hot weather, and with this 
I watered her, first on the head and chest, and 
then all over. Itmade no difference. She sighed, 
cried, and rolled about as if in great mental rather 
that physical agony; and I became aware that she 
knew of my presence, and how I was behaving, 
but either could not or would not stop her tears. 
This mad grief went on for three solid days and 
nights. What I got to eat doesn’t matter. All 
that I remember is that I was utterly worn out 
from the starving, and the unreasonable yells and 
complaints of Maria. Then almost on a sudden 
she seemed to recover and regain her speech. The 


had but one chance to make a fortune, and now 
that is taken from me!” I was still in the dark, 
but the dawn soon appeared. The cause of all 
this trouble was soon to be made plain. Maria 
had got up as usual at daylight, to find that a wolf 
or lynx had come in the night and carried off the 
hen and all her precious children. 
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A SUBMARINE DUCK HUNT. 


EVERAL kilometres from Mexico City lie 

three lakes, Tezcdco, Xochimilco, and Chalco. 

In certain seasons of the year great flocks 
of wild ducks settle there to feed on the small 
fish and the abundant green stuff that grows 
about the margin; to build their nests, lay their 
eggs, and raise their families. 

The ducks remain a day or so without being 
molested. Then some fine morning you may ob- 
serve numbers of calabazas, or pumpkins, floating 
on the placid surface of the water. 

The ducks, naturaily, regard these floating 
pumpkins with suspicion, and flying aloft, voice 
their disapproval in no uncertain terms; but as 
the pumpkins drift aimlessly and harmlessly about, 
they lose all sense of fear. Once more they settle 
| on the water, and swim in and out unconcernedly 

among the vegetables. 
| Ifyou watch closely you will soon see that the 
| pumpkins are sure to float in the direction of the 





One morning, at peep of day, Maria burst into: 


very first words she uttered were, “Ah, I never | 





Mexican featherwork, in which the Mexicans excel 
the world. 
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THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL. 


"Tien Lincoln Memorial, now under construc- 
tion in Washington, will be the costliest 
monument ever erected to the memory of one 
man. Its cost will be $2,000,000. The Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript, describ- 
ing the plans of the architect, says: 

The memorial will stand on a broad terrace, 
forty feet above grade, and with a radius of one 
thousand feet. It will be of pure Colorado marble. 
The colonnade, on all the four sides, 188 feet long 
and 118 feet wide, will contain thirty-eight columns 
forty-four feet high, and seven feet, five inches in 
diameter at the base. The great central hall will 
be sixty feet wide and high, and seventy feet long. 
In the centre will stand a heroic statue of Lincoln. 
The lighting scheme is unique: the only light 
admitted to the chamber is to come through 
marble panels, one inch in thickness, set in the 
ceiling. 

Each panel is two by four feet, and each series 


four feet deep, worked in oak- and laurel-leaf 
designs. The rays from lamps or sun will fall 
softly upon the head of the martyred president, 
as like as human genius can conceive it to the 
“light that never was, on sea or land.” 

On the north wall, set in an immense marble 
tablet with bronze letters, will be Lincoln’s second 
inaugural address. From the south wall, in the 
same design, will stand forth the immortal phrases 
of the Gettysburg speech. Before each tablet will 
be set four pillars, so placed as to give the effect 
of dividing the hall into separate chambers, and 
making that in which the statue stands an inner 
shrine. 

The-plans show a lagoon extending in front of 
the memorial two thousand feet toward the Wash- 
ington Monument. The work will probably be 
completed in the spring of 1918. 


® © 


THE BEGINNING OF A BLOODY WAR. 


E hear so much about the “irrepressible 

conflict” in connection with the great 

American Civil War that most readers born 
since the war must believe that the fighting men 
of the opposing sections were ready to fly at each 
others’ throats by the time the appeal to arms was 
made. That the impression is erroneous is shown 
by what happened at Fort Sumter. The engage- 
ment there was without show of personal animos- 
ity, and according to official records was attended 
with some acts of consideration that are pleasing 
to read of, fifty years after Appomattox. 

As every schoolboy knows, the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter, although it lasted thirty-four hours, 
was comparatively bloodless. The Confederates 
had only four men wounded, and the wounds were 
described as mere contusions. Among the de- 
fenders of the fort mentioned as wounded in the 
official records are an engineer employee, John 
Swearer of Baltimore, a sergeant and three men. 
The real casualties came after the bombardment 
was over, when Major Anderson’s little band was 
engaged in saluting the flag of the post as it was 
being hauled down. Some loose cartridges lying 
under a gun exploded, killed one man, Daniel 
Howe, mortally wounded another, and injured five 
others. 

Among the records bearing upon this untimely 
incident is the following: 

“Headquarters, Provisional Forces, C. 8S. A. 
“Charleston, April 15, 1861. 

“The commanding general directs that the 
commanding officer of the garrison of Fort Sumter 
will bury the unfortunate soldier who has been 
accidentally killed by an explosion of misplaced 
powder while saluting his flag. He will be buried 
= all the honors of war in the parade of the 

‘ort. 
“By order of Brigadier General Beauregard, 
“W. H.C. Whiting, 
“Adjutant and Engineer General. 

“P.S. The wounded will receive the best atten- 
tion, and will be placed in the state hospital.” 

Of the five wounded who survived, it is recorded 


| that four were able to leave Charleston with their 


command. On May 23, 1861, General Beauregard 
issued a pass to George Fielding, the soldier who 
had been left behind, which reads: “He has been 


“Nothing has changed Flo,” Aunt Alicia replied. | swimming ducks, whether the wind be blowing | taken care of by the state authorities in the 





hospital, and has been provided by the Confed- 
erate States with the means to take him to Wash- 
ington. It is hoped that he will be allowed to pass 
unmolested.” 

In his report of the part taken in the bombard- 
ment by his command, Capt. G. B. Cuthbert of the 
Palmetto Guards states that Sergeant Webb, 
Corporal Robinson, and Private Mackay “placed a 
neat and appropriate headpiece over the grave of 
the unfortunate Howe.’ This same command, it 
is elsewhere stated in the official records, watched 
the departure of Major Anderson and his little 
command from the harbor with uncovered heads, 
a parting tribute to their gallantry. 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE SHIP. 


“Tvesia the idea of marriage reminds others 
besides Anglo-Saxons of the launching of a 
ship on a sea appears from the habit of the 
Tagbanuas, a people that are scattered over the 
Calamianes group of the Philippine Archipelago. 
They, too, have looked upon the ocean, with its 
calms and its storms, its ebbs and floods, its 
power and its uncertainties, and have seen in it 
much that is emblematic of human life. 

Accordingly, the agent who carries the initial 
proposal from the hopeful youth to the hoped-for 
young lady, or rather from the father of the one 
to the father of the other, is called ‘The Captain 
of the Ship.” If the captain proves successful as 
a suitor, the girl’s parents name the date on which 
they will deliver the toothpicks. For every tooth- 
pick sent, the young man or his parents must 
produce a dollar. . 

At the appointed time and place, the captain 
sends a messenger to the bride’s home with the 
query, “Can the ship enter?” On receiving a 
favorable response, he sends a second message: 
“We have anchored.” That is the signal for the 
toothpicks to be produced. Not always is it pos- 
sible to agree at the first sitting. The Captain of 
the Ship considers it his duty to beat down the 
dowry just as far as he can. 

The bargain concluded, the family of the groom 
repair tothe home of the bride, where the messen- 
gers of the two sides engage in a lusty fist fight, 
from which the groom’s representative always 
happens to come out victorious. The Captain of 
the Ship then passes through between the two 
messengers, who have taken their stand at the 
door. The guests follow, and each receives a little 
gift. No one is omitted, lest the marriage be un- 
lucky. The dowry is then paid over to the bride’s 
mother. 

During all this time the bride is sitting alone in 
a closed room. When the door is opened, she is 
found sitting with her back to the door. The two 
messengers conduct the bridegroom to the same 
room, where he takes a seat on the floor, his back 
to the back of the young lady, and almost near 
enough to touch her. With a solemn warning to 
both not to move an inch from the spot, the mes- 
sengers leave the room and close the door. 

At this point the parents of the couple, together 
with the Captain of the Ship and the two messen- 
gers, form a little circle among the assembled 
guests and partake of a meal together; the guests 
may look on if they desire. A dance follows the 
meal, in which the groom’s messenger designates 
which of the men shall take part, while the bride’s 
representative gives similar directions to the 
women. No one may refuse to dance if he is 
selected. A banquet provided by the bride’s 
parents follows the dance. When everyone is 
seated, some one remarks that the bride and 
groom ought to participate in the festivities. 

The doors are thrown open and the two are 
found still sitting back to back, precisely as they 
were left. They sit together at a small table, 
where for the first time they eat in each other’s 
company. They rise to dance together, and with 
that ceremony the matrimonial ship has been 
launched. 
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THE CHINAMAN’S WARDROBE. 


N “Home Life in China,’ Mr. Isaac Taylor 
Headland tells the following story to illustrate 
the conveniences of the Chinese costume: 

A Chinese government representative who was 
new to American ways, came to the home of an 
eminent New York banker for a week’s visit. It 
was winter, but he came without luggage, and yet 
every day he appeared at dinner with a change of 
garments. At first his hostess wondered how he 
managed it, but soon she discovered that his body 
was his trunk, and that instead of putting his 
clothes into his trunk, he put his trunk into his 
clothes. His garments were like the layers of an 
onion, except that any layer might be worn on the 
outside, and as some of his gowns—for such they 
might be called—were of silk, lined with fur, or 
fur, lined with silk, he could wear them either side 
out, at will. . 

® & 


THE RUNAWAY BOY. 


HEN the telephone bell jingled merrily in 
the officer’s room at the Central Police 
Station, says a Philadelphia paper, a 
feminine voice replied to a policeman’s “Hello!” 

“Is dis der poleese station?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Vell, I want you to find my poy Jakie, and send 
him home.”’ 

“What has Jakie done?” 

“Nuddings. But he won’t stay home at nights. 
He just runs round and runs round. And some- 
times he don’t get home till nearly ten o’clock.” 

“How old is Jakie?” 

“He vuz thirty-two his last birthday.” 

“Madam,” gently replied the officer, “you had 
better let Jakie alone. He probably has got a girl.” 


PERFECT IGNORANCE. 


HE ignorance of one of our critics of naval 

warfare, said the late Admiral Mahan in the 

Washington Star, is hardly excelled by the 
Zulu’s ignorance of literature. 

An American sea captain engaged a Zulu boy 
for servant. This boy, seeing his master reading 
one day, said: 

“What part of the page, master, do you read— 
the black part or the white?” 
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_A GREAT EFFORT. 
“Quiet, children, quiet!” says the German 


mother in Fliegende Blétter. “Father is tired to 
death. He wrote a letter to-day that will go so 
very far—all the way to America.” 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


NSULATING ALUMINIUM.— Messrs. C. E. 

Skinner and L. W. Chubb of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company of Pitts- 
burgh have perfected an insulating skin for alu- 
minium so thin and flexible as to make small 
aluminium wire as economical of space in coils as 
copper. According to the Engineering News, they 
have produced two kinds of films. One is smooth 
and iridescent; the other, white and abrasive. Of 
these, the second is the better, for it is only .0001 to 
.0004 of an inch thick, and stands from two hundred 
to five hundred volts. Two wires can be pressed 
together until they are indented without breaking 
the film; but rubbing will expose the metal, and 
make a short circuit. The film is fireproof, and 
has mechanical strength enough to support the 
wire in small coils above the melting point. To 
coat the wire with the film, it is passed through 
electrolytic baths (solutions of borax, ammonium 
borate, or sodium silicate)—a process in which the 
wire itself acts as the anode. 


TRANS-AFRICAN RAILWAY.—One impor- 
tant link in the transportation routes of Africa 

was forged in March, when the new Belgian rail- 
way that runs from a point on the Lualaba River, 
just above the gorge known as Portes d’Enfer,one 
hundred and sixty-six miles along the Lukuga 
valley to Lake Tanganyika was finished. The 
new railway will make it possible to ship goods east 
or west from ocean to ocean across equatorial 

















Africa—a desideratum that many persons con- 
sider as great as the ability to send them north 
or south by the proposed “Cape to Cairo” route. 
In a short time goods can be shipped from the 
Atlantic coast by steamboat up the Congo, and by 
trains round points in the river made unnavigable 
by rapids, to Lake Tanganyika. From that point 
they can be sent by the German railway to Dar es 
Salaam on the Indian Ocean. The route by the 


great river is of course circuitous, and eventually | 


a railway across the southern part of the Congo 
basin may be built. 


RACTICE AND SKILL.—A recent article in 

the Scientific American discusses the question 
of short versus long periods of practice in training 
the muscles for a given task. Dr. K. 8. Lashley 
of Johns Hopkins University, who made the in- 
vestigations, chose skill in archery as the field for 
his experiments. Taking twenty untrained per- 
sons, he divided them into three groups. The 


members of the first group shot five arrows a day, | 


those of the second group twenty arrows a day, and 
those of the third group forty arrows a day. The 
group that shot only five times a day improved in 
accuracy faster than either of the other groups. 
Doctor Lashley says of the experiments: ‘‘The 
relatively greater efficiency of short periods of 
practice continuing for many days is in accord- 
ance with the results of the study of animals and 
of speech habits in man, and indicates that in the 


training for muscular feats, in both animals and | 


men, the length of practice periods required is 
usiualiy too great for maximum efficiency.” 

IRD MIGRATION.—The Biological Survey of 

the Department of Agriculture, which for 
many years has studied the migration of birds, 
has now published the results of its researches 
in a highly interesting bulletin that deals among 
other things with the migratory habits of the dif- 
ferent species, the situation of breeding grounds, 
and of the winter homes, the date and speed of 
migration, and the 
principal routes. Of 
the golden plover, 
which in favorable 
weather flies 2,400 
miles over the ocean, 
from Nova Scotia to 
South America, with- 
out a stop,—a feat that 
probably compels it 
to spend forty-eight 
hours on the wing, 
—the bulletin says, 
‘Here is an atrial ma- 
chine that is far more 
economical of fuel,— 
that is, of energy.— 
than the best aéro- 
plane yet invented. 
The to-and-fro motion 
of the bird’s wing appears to be an uneconomical 
way of applying power, since all the force required 
to bring the wing forward for the beginning of the 
stroke is not only wasted, but worse than wasted, 





for it largely increases the friction of the air and | 


retards speed. On the other hand, the screw pro- 
peller of the aéroplane has no lost motion. Yet 
less than two ounces of fuel in the shape of body 
fat suffice to force the bird at a high rate of speed 
over that 2,400-mile course. In a twenty-mile 


flight, a thousand-pound aéroplane, if as economi- | 


cal of fuel, would consume, not the gallon of gaso- 
line required by the-best machines, but a pint.” 


insects that infest the region tributary to the 
headwaters of the Amazon make life miserable 
for anyone who may venture into the region. 
Commander H. A. Edwards of the Bolivia-Brazil 


Boundary Commission declares that there is no | 


escaping them, and that you are always scrateh- 


ing or slapping your body, except when you are | 


under your mosquito net; and even then, if you 
are not asleep. In camp, ants are a continual 
nuisance; they eat your clothes, gnaw the softer 
parts of your boots, and ravage the food. Many 
kinds bite savagely. One kind, which the natives 
Call itashi, lives in palosantos, or “holy posts”— 
trees that they hollow out themselves. Their bite 
is like the touch of red-hot iron; and if anyone 


inadvertently leans against a palosanto, the little | 


red demons swarm out upon him instantly, and so 
bite him that for an hour afterward his life is 
almost unbearable. Most dreaded of all are the 
tucanderas—black ants with bodies one and one- 
half inches long that live in the forks of trees, 


but that often invade your tent. They bite very 
hard, and probably inject some sort of poison into 
their victims, for the part bitten swells and pains 
excruciatingly. The sauba, or leaf-carrying ants ; 
black ants that make broad, straight roads of 
their own, and move about in armies with scouts 
and flanking parties; gray ants that live in mounds 
of red earth six feet high; yellow ants that dwell 
in rotten wood—all make the traveler unwelcome, 
either by damaging his belongings or by inflicting 
pain on his person. Mosquitoes, the bite of which 
is not only painful and irritating, but imparts 
malaria and yellow fever; phlebotomous flies of 
many kinds that inject the germs of what is called 
three-day fever; wasps of all kinds; bees of all 
sizes; hornets as large as the smaller humming 
birds; the matoucha, and the tabana, a sort of 
mangrove fly with a taste for bloodsucking—each 
and every one of them «loes its share toward mak- 
ing the life of the explorer in those regions almost 
unbearable. There are flies that lay their eggs in 
your flesh orin your clothes. Where there is any 
sort of grass, you cannot guard against the attack 
of the muquim, a microscopic tick whose sojourn 
on your body causes a most tantalizing itech that 
you can alleviate only by sponging your body 
night and morning with alcohol. And in many 
places the pium, a small black fly that looks like 
a speck of dust, drives you half crazy by its bite. 
Although these regions are a paradise for the 
entomologist, the ordinary traveler will hardly 
regard them in that light. 
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DOCTOR GILBERT’S STRANGE 
TRICKS. 


R. H. G. Wells—whose novels of mingled 
M science and imagination make him seem 
at times a successor to Jules Verne—has 
called attention in “‘The World Set Free” to a 
half-forgotten worthy who, in “the spacious times 
of great Elizabeth,” loomed large indeed. Science, 
to be sure, does not forget him; and one great 
English poet, Dryden, has proclaimed with reso- 
nant emphasis: 
Gilbert shall live till loadstones cease to draw. 

Nevertheless, how many young students of elec- 
tricity to-day ever heard of William Gilbert? 

“It was Gilbert, Queen Elizabeth’s court physi- 
cian, who first puzzled his brains with rubbed 
amber, and bits of glass, and silk, and shellac,” 
says Mr. Wells, “and so began the quickening of 
the human mind to the existence of this universal 
presence. And even then the science of elec- 
tricity remained a mere little group of curious 
| facts for two hundred years, connected perhaps 
| with magnetism,—a mere guess that,— perhaps 
with the lightning. . . . Except for the lightning 
| conductor, it was 250 years before electricity 
| stepped out of the cabinet of scientific curiosities 

into the life of the common man.” 

Gilbert’s theories and guesses about magnetism 
—he concluded that the world is a vast spherical 
| magnet—were serious and far-reaching, and he 
| embodied them in a book with a ponderous Latin 
title: the first great book on physics published in 
England. But his experiments were chiefly of 
the curio and plaything sort. An English collec- 
tion of Elizabethan letters and anecdotes of court 
life quotes the opinion of a provincial young lady 
of quality, but recently come up to London to 
accept a position in the queen’s household, who 
had witnessed some of them. She wrote home to 
her mother: 

“The Queen is now well recovered of her sick- 
nesse, which was but litle tho it lookt at first as 
it wold be greate. She puts much truste in her 
Doctor, one Gillbert, and soe doe her ladis for the 
moste parte, and I am laught at by alle but onely 
Lady Margaret for that I doe fear the man and 
his cures that they bee not such as are permited 
to Xtian [Christian] folke to undergoe. I have 
seen him playe strange tricks, takeing, for the 
diverssion of the queen’s ladis, a silke glove from 
one and her bedes of ambre from another and a 
scrappe of the writeing of her Love from another, 
if she have it about her and can be purswaded to 
give it uppe, and makeing the one to russle and 
give forthe speckles of fyre, and the others one to 
pick the other uppe by touching of it,—and a 
blacke catte comeing in he rubed her that she 
brissled and gave forthe little fyres that daunced 
alonge her furre in the dark as if the wyches that 
love blacke cattes were strokeing her back. Soche 
matters are of the divel and sholde not be medled 
with for sporte, they are not meet for good Xtians.” 

Poor, timid little lady! If she deemed Doctor 
Gilbert’s tricks and cures of three hundred years 
ago so perilous to the soul, what would she have 
thought of the electric shocks, baths, massage, 
and all the varied tingling, prickling, crackling 
and spark-spitting electrical devices of our modern 
physicians? At the least, that the medical pro- 
fession was a most un-Xtian trade! 
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DIPLOMAT AND DANDY. 


HAT some of the African tribes possess an 

idea of the diplomacy of governments is illus- 

trated by the account given in “The Land 
aud Peoples of the Kasai,’’ by Mr. M. W. Hilton- 
Simpson, of Pongo-Pongo, who is a sort of minister 
of foreign affairs, and acts as a buffer between the 
chief and the state. 

The ruler of the great Bushongo nation is Kwete 
Peshanga Kena, the nyimi, or king. To facilitate 
| the government of his people, he, or rather one 
| of his ancestors, has appointed viceroys of the 
| outlying subtribes. Isambula N’Genga is the 
| Viceroy and real ruler of the Bangongo subtribe. 
| In order to save himself trouble, the viceroy has 
| appointed Pongo-Pongo to act as his representa- 
|tive in dealing with the Belgian government. 





and officially recognize the local chiefs, he -met 
| Pongo- Pongo, Isambula keeping in the back- 
| ground. 

Pongo-Pongo represented himself as the chief, 
| and received the official medallion. Should the 
Bangongo incur the displeasure of the govern- 
| ment, Pongo-Pongo would have to bear the brunt 
| of it; should the representative of the state give 
him any presents, he hands them over to the vice- 
roy. Pongo-Pongo, therefore, has a somewhat 
thankless task, for he would have absolutely no 
power to prevent Isambula N’Genga doing any- 
thing for which he himself would be punished. 

Of all the dandies of Misumba, Isambula N’Genga 
was the most exquisite. He was always fault- 
| lessly tukulaed; his hair evidently gave his wives 
infinite trouble every morning; he was scrupu- 
lously shaved, and his dress, a long loin cloth of 
raffia fibre arranged carefully in many folds, was 
invariably clean and neat. He appeared almost 
too bored to live, and was much too indolent to be 
of any service. 
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= | When an officer went round the country to meet | 
ESTS OF THE TROPICS.—The pestiferous | 








very Boy 
Should Own One of These 
Speedy ~ Toledo Scooters” 





A push of the foot carries you 40 feet. 
Equally suitable for the pavement or road. 
“Running Errands’’ no longer a hardship! 





ERE IT IS, “Toledo Scooter”— the fastest Scooter 

yet produced. Has 10-inch Ball-Bearing Wheels, 
54-inch Rubber Tires, Steering Wheel, large Footboard, 
Mud Guard, strong Steel Frame. One gentle push of 
the foot carries you 30 or 40 feet. Every boy in a 
neighborhood will want one—because it is not only an 
easy-running Scooter, but very speedy. Parents cannot 
overlook the advantages of this health-giving vehicle. 
Keeps the boy outdoors. Does not overexert him, 
because the wheels are ball bearing, and will glide 
smoothly over the pavement or road at just a gentle 
push of the foot. It is the perfected toy of the boy’s 
own ingenuity—for the boy himself first created a 
“Scooter,” and the “Toledo” is simply the finished 
product of what the Scooter was ultimately to be. 





Given Without Cost 


Our Special Offer below will enable a boy in every com- 
munity to own one of these fine cars without cost. Surely 
a boy may well be proud of his possession, for the car is 
strongly built, is very speedy, is the king of fun makers, and 
grand master of a jolly good time outdoors. The car 
strengthens and develops the body, and parents should encour- 
age and help their boys to obtain one under our liberal Offer. 


Our Special Offers 


Until September 15th, the “Toledo Scooter” will 
be given to Companion subscribers only for two 
new solicited subscriptions for The Companion; or 





It will be given for one new solicited subscription 
and $1.50 extra; or 


3 The “Toledo Scooter” will be sold for $4.00. 
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Author of “Laddie,” “The Harvester,” 
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RA To be Published August 17th 


You May Own a Copy 
of the “First Edition” FREE 


Millions of readers are already on the alert for another story by Gene 
Stratton-Porter—and here it is—her best yet. “Every new story is better 
than the last,” is said of this author’s record, and of almost no other writer. 


“Michael O’Halloran,” her newest book,—not yet off the It tells, too, of Mickey’s part in the romance of Douglas 
press,—is the delightful love story of Mickey and his Bruce and Leslie Winton, and of the kindliness of Peter 
strangely found ward, Peaches. How Mickey cared for Harding and his wife to Peaches. “Michael O’Halloran,” 
and won her is the charming feature of the story. A like all of the author’s works, possesses the charm of 
great blending of love, sacrifice, and humor. nature, the woods, flowers, and all growing things. 


Mickey, like “Freckles,” is a character of unusual charm, possessed of Irish wit and sprightliness, combined with inde- 
pendence, common sense, and a joyous, happy nature. The story of his struggles to take care of Peaches, his devotion to 
his friends, and his own self-sacrifice, is one of the most appealing that Mrs. Stratton-Porter has ever done. 


HOW TO GET YOUR “FIRST EDITION” COPY FREE 


Send us on or before August 17th, one new subscription for The Youth’s Companion, with $2.00 to pay 
for it, and we will present you with a copy of Gene Stratton-Porter’s latest and best story, ‘‘ Michael 
O’Halloran,’’ sending the book to you postpaid. This book cannot be purchased anywhere for less than 
$1.35 net. Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting new subscriptions. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY SENT US CANNOT COUNT. REMEMBER, THE BOOK WILL 
NOT BE PUBLISHED UNTIL AUGUST 17th, AND ALL ORDERS WILL BE FILLED IN THEIR TURN. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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